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A MISTAKEN TEXTBOOK POLICY 


During the past few years boards of education in most American 
communities have made drastic cuts in the budgets for schoolbooks 
and supplies. In some cities these reductions have amounted to as 
much as 80 per cent, and, for the country as a whole, schoolbook 
budgets have been reduced approximately a third since 1930. Even 
so, no very large economies have been accomplished because the 
amount spent for textbooks is, as a rule, less than 2 per cent of the 
total educational budget. The result is that today children in many 
communities are not adequately supplied with textbooks and the 
textbooks in use are often obsolete, unsanitary, and otherwise unfit 
for use. It would be difficult to imagine a more mistaken and short- 
sighted policy than that of failing to provide pupils with adequate in- 
structional materials; and yet many American communities have 
adopted precisely this policy. 

The following statement by Stuart Chase with respect to the 
schools’ recent textbook policy is quoted from a recent issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

We know the terrible inroads the depression has made into the income of 


teachers; what has it done to the second most important element in education— 
books? 
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To you and me, books, in school and out of it, seem relatively significant. 
Perhaps my writer’s vanity makes me exaggerate their significance. Yet ob- 
viously books are as necessary in schoolhouses as stoves in kitchens. Nor am I 
a worshiper of mere book learning. I admire the glorified kindergartens that 
have been made of a few progressive schools, with their craft work, laboratories, 
and rhythmic dancing in cheesecloth. Even such schools do not dispense with 
textbooks. Far from it. I have had to pay for plenty of them in the case of my 
own offspring. School children, however much they daub in clay and prance in 
cheesecloth, still go to school to learn, through teachers, out of books. The 
harder worked or worse prepared the teacher, furthermore, the more important 
the book. 

I am reliably informed that there is more legislation about textbooks than 
about any other item of public expenditure. Says an organization of experts in 
education: ‘‘Next to the teacher employed, the textbook is the most important 
item of cost in the conduct of the school system—not in amount, but in educa- 
tional importance.” If our children’s books are restricted either in quality or in 
content, the intelligence and the welfare of the nation are obviously going to 


By and large, if the public economy mania should eliminate books altogether, 
leaving the teacher nothing but blackboard and chalk, the national educational 
budget (itself only about one-sixth of all public spending) would be reduced 
less than 2 per cent. Some cities are apparently trying to save all of that con- 
temptible fraction. It is reported that as textbooks are withdrawn, failures in- 
crease, more children are left behind to have another $100, or $98, spent on them 
in the same grade next year. Whatever way one looks at it, it is a mistaken and 
perverted economy. 

In the last three years book budgets have been drastically cut in 728 cities 
reporting to the National Education Association. Meanwhile the school popula- 
tion of these same cities has gone up by 150,000. New York schools cut their 
book allowance from $1,570,660 in 1930-31 to $1,137,012 in 1932-33, a saving 
of about 28 per cent. Detroit schools cut theirs nearly 64 per cent in the same 
year, and Denver nearly 69 per cent, with an estimate of an additional 6 per 
cent for the present year, which would make the 1933-34 book budget just one- 
fourth of what it was three years ago. 

Syracuse, New York, lopped more than 81 per cent from her 1930-31 budget 
and promised to take a further slash this year. The latter is the largest surgical 
operation reported to the N.E.A. by a city of more than 100,000; but as Chicago 
failed to report, Syracuse may not be secure in her laurels. For the country as a 
whole, schoolbook budgets were reduced by a fraction over one-third from their 
level in 1930-31. That was a depression year, but city and school accounts lag 
behind personal accounts. The serious surgery did not begin till 1932. As Dr. 
W. J. Cooper, former United States Commissioner of Educatign, pointed out, 
“the books could offer no objection.” The publishers’ salesmen could and did, 
but no doubt school boards, like myself, have less confidence in most salesmen 
than in most textbooks. 
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There are a few honorable exceptions to this dismal record. Of cities of 
more than 30,000, twenty-three either increased their textbook purchases in 
1932-33 or estimated an increase for 1933-34. The following cities increased 
each year over the preceding: Berkeley, California; New Britain, Connecticut; 
Peoria, Illinois; Lexington, Kentucky; St. Paul, Minnesota; Orange, New 
Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; Zanesville, Ohio; and Nashville, Tennessee 

In School Life for March there is a photograph of some scraps of dirty paper 
and an old wreck of a binding, which must once have been a book. Perhaps this 
is an unfair example, but I do not think so. Books cannot be handled daily un- 
til they attain the extreme ages [of those reported in use in some schools] with- 
out showing wear and tear. Reliable reports describe books fallen out of their 
bindings and held together with rubber bands; others crudely rebound by newly 
organized classes in bookbinding; books disintegrated to the point where no 
effort is made to keep them together and the separate folios are passed out to 
the children; books which interfere with learning more than they advance it, 
by the illegibility of their dirt-crusted type. 

Sometimes the student cannot study from this book at all because it is lent 
him for the recitation only, passing from class to class all day. As compared with 
this merry-go-round I almost prefer a certain college town whose grade-school 
superintendent regretfully admitted that many pupils did not have a textbook 
in their hands for more than four months out of the year. And even this is better 
than the 20,000 schools that are closed entirely, though as between schools with- 
out books and books without schools it is hard to choose. 

Books may carry disease germs. A French investigator undertook the morbid 
task of counting them and found 1,250 to 3,350 bacteria per 100 square centi- 
meters on pages of a public library novel. Here is an issue which should arouse 
the least intellectual of parents. They have begun to complain. One whose 
daughter contracted trench mouth wrote an indignant letter to a newspaper 
accusing the textbooks and added: “I have seen books brought home which I 
didn’t care to touch with the tips of my fingers.” 

A smallpox epidemic in Kentucky some years ago was traced to used books 
imported from an infected district in Tennessee. It is harder to prove the source 
of the influenza and the colds which sweep through most school classes every 
season, but it is highly probable that dirty books are at least partly responsible. 

So what? How can books be bought without money? If citizens cannot pay 
taxes, how can towns support schools? I am a confirmed enemy of certain kinds 
of public economy, of which taking books from children is an excellent example. 
But bills have to be met. One can even see some justification in a desperate 
crisis for diverting book funds, as some towns have done, to help pay teachers. 
It is too late to advise towns to save part of the cost of the shiny new buildings. 
They are at least more tangible than some other boom investments. 

Budgets can be scrutinized more carefully, and textbooks recognized for 
what they are, a plain and comparatively cheap necessity—bread and milk, not 
caviar. The poor, harassed school boards must be made to worry a little more 
about this particular 2 per cent and cut off, if they must, some other 2 per cent 
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which is less essential. Some publishers of textbooks, who have not been blame- 
less in the matter, can cut out wasteful competition in the form of lobbying and 
graft to secure the adoption of one book rather than another. This all adds to 
the cost of the book. Like questionable practices in other industries, the prac- 
tice is officially recognized, at last, by the paragraph in the NRA code which 
forbids it. 

The final remedy may have to be a federal subsidy to local schools. The 
tendency of the times runs strongly in this direction—central control of state 
and city activities, growing collectivism, new services to citizens, the bailing-out 
of bankrupt cities—all things that the national government has to do because 
there is no one else to do them. Washington, through Mr. Harry Hopkins, had 
to feed the stomachs of communities when local relief collapsed: it may have to 
help feed the minds of the growing generation. 

The federal government, as I have said repeatedly elsewhere, need not be 
limited by any narrow budget. It is better for the government to create credit 
for worthy enterprises—such as teaching children—than for banks to create it 
for less worthy enterprises—such as Insull holding companies and unrentable 
skyscrapers. 

If states and cities can find the credit for their children’s books, by all means 
let them do so. If they cannot, let some one else find it. In an abundance econ- 
omy the credit can be found. But do not make the children pay in health and 
mental development. They need every scrap of knowledge, every ounce of 
vitality for the problems of a shifting social order which they must presently 
face. 


SELECTIVE ADMISSION TO TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


The oversupply of persons legally qualified to teach school has 
come to be a pressing educational and social problem. This over- 
supply of teachers is due in large measure to the low standards of 
certification which exist in many states, to the competition of teach- 
er-training institutions for students, and to the absence of any policy 
looking toward the adjustment of supply to demand. It is obviously 
unfair to young persons to permit them to prepare for a profession 
that is already much overcrowded, and it is a mistaken policy, of 
course, to go on licensing persons to teach who are in fact poorly 
qualified. A policy of careful selection of prospective teachers on the 
part of teacher-training institutions would have the effect of limit- 
ing the supply and of improving the quality of teachers. Without 
doubt, the time has come for a more careful selection of prospective 
teachers. To make careful selection is, however, much easier said 
than done because, as yet, no satisfactory criteria for predicting 
teaching success have been evolved. 
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Persons interested in the problem of selective admission to teach- 
er-training institutions will find some particularly pertinent data in 
an extensive study of the problem conducted by Warren W. Coxe 
and Ethel L. Cornell, of the Educational Research Division of the 
New York State Education Department. The results of the investi- 
gation are reported in a bulletin entitled The Prognosis of Teaching 
Ability of Students in New York State Normal Schools. The purpose 
of the investigation was to show the correlations of teaching success 
with the criteria used in the selection of students and with normal- 
school success. The investigation revealed that there were very slight 
relations between teaching success and the entrance measures em- 
ployed in selecting students and between teaching success and the 
quality of the work done in the normal schools. 

The entrance measures employed consisted in the following bat- 
tery of tests: (1) Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, (2) Tressler 
English Minimum Essentials Test, (3) Whipple High-School and 
College Reading Test, (4) a teachers’ interest test—devised for this 
purpose, (5) a prognosis test—devised for this purpose and since pub- 
lished, (6) high-school marks—letter grades transmuted into numer- 


ical scores, and (7) New York Rating Scale for School Habits (which 
was filled out for each candidate by the principal or teacher of the 
high school from which the student came). In addition to the en- 
trance tests the following data were gathered for a large number of 
students in the ten normal schools of the state: 


1. First-semester marks in “‘content’’ subjects. 

2. First-semester marks in “professional” subjects. 

3. Comprehensive achievement test of first year’s work (objective test de- 
vised for the purpose) and referred to as ““Second-Semester Achievement Test.’’ 

4. Sixth-semester marks in ‘“‘content’’ subjects. 

5. Sixth-semester marks in “professional” subjects. 

6. Marks in practice teaching (fifth or sixth semester). 

7. Rating of teaching ability at end of first year of teaching on ten-point 
rating scale (devised for the purpose) by local supervisor, principal, or superin- 
tendent. 

8. Report from teachers themselves as to difficulties experienced in first year. 

9. Report from local supervisors as to difficulties experienced by teachers 
in first year. 

10. Rating of teaching ability at end of second year of teaching on ten-point 
rating scale by local supervisor. 
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11. Rating of teaching ability (for selected teachers) at end of first year of 
teaching, by two expert raters who visited class, on Torgerson Diagnostic Rating 
Scale of Teaching Ability (a rating of teaching technique). 

12. Rating of same group by same raters on Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale for 
Teachers (a rating of teaching personality). 

13. Rating of same group by local supervisors on Almy-Sorenson Rating 
Scale for Teachers. 

14. A general rating of same group by local supervisors (opinion of supervisor 
as to whether teacher was good, average, or poor). 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF TEN-POINT RATING OF 550 TEACHERS BY 
SUPERVISORS WITH ENTRANCE MEASURES AND 
NORMAL-SCHOOL WORK 








Ten-Point RATING OF 
TEACHING 





First Year | Second Year 





Entrance measures: 
Terman test .06 + .o1 
Tressler English test .00 + .06 
Whipple reading test .02 + .04 
Teachers’ interest test .O1 +.07 
Prognosis test .03 + .03 
Habit rating II +.13 

Normal-school work: 
Second-semester achievement — .03 —.o1 
Practice teaching +.13 +.21 

Number of cases 467-544 364-417 











The rating of teaching ability of approximately 550 teachers on 
the ten-point rating scale devised for the purpose and administered 
by the local supervisors of the teachers showed no positive correla- 
tion between the entrance tests and teaching success or between the 
quality of the work done in the normal schools and teaching success. 
The following statement on this point is taken from the report of the 
investigation. 


We may consider first the rating of teaching of the larger group on the ten- 
point rating scale. We have two ratings of teachers on this scale, one made at 
the end of their first year of teaching, the other at the end of their second year. 
The correlations of this scale with the entrance measures are shown in Table I. 
They are all approximately zero with the exception of habit rating, which reaches 
the order of r=.1. But we observe that achievement in normal school and even 
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practice-teaching marks are not much better indications of teaching success as 
judged by the ten-point rating. Either tested ability and normal-school marks 
do not prognosticate teaching success, or the ten-point rating is not a valid 
criterion of teaching success. 

Two expert judges rated a selected group of 112 teachers on the 
Almy-Sorenson scale and on the Torgerson scale for rating teachers. 
Again there were no positive correlations between these measures of 
teaching success and the entrance tests and normal-school grades. 
Table II indicates the degrees of correlation. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF TEACHING SUCCESS OF 112 
TEACHERS WITH ENTRANCE MEASURES AND 
NORMAL-SCHOOL WORK 








Almy- 
Sorenson 
Scale 


Torgerson Composite 
Scale Criterion 





Entrance measures: 
Terman test + .09 
Tressler English test + .09 
Whipple reading test +.10 
Teachers’ interest test + .09 
Prognosis test 
High-school marks 
Habit rating 

Normal-school work: 
Second-semester achievement. 
Practice teaching 














With respect to the prognostic value of combined low scores on 
the entrance tests, the report comments as follows: 


It was pointed out in the first section of this report that we could probably 
select the poorest students among the entrants by taking those who were in the 
lowest 10 per cent on at least three of the entrance measures. There were nine of 
these students in the visited-rated group of 112 teachers Seven out of eight 
measured were below the thirtieth percentile on the second-semester achieve- 
ment test, and none were above the seventieth percentile in any of the normal- 
school measures. It would therefore be correct to say that these were among the 
poorest students both in ability and in accomplishment. In actual teaching situ- 
ations, however, some were judged to be among the best, and about half were 
above the median on the various scales. Apparently there are elements of suc- 
cessful teaching which have not been touched upon by the measures we have 
used. 
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There was, moreover, little relation between the estimates of 
teachers by superintendents, principals, or supervisors and the stand- 
ing of the teachers on the normal-school entrance tests and the qual- 
ity of their work in the normal schools. We quote again from the 
report. 


We have several criterions by which we may select the best and poorest teach- 
ers. Perhaps the criterion least open to objection is the opinion of the local super- 
visor (whether superintendent, principal, or grade supervisor) as to whether the 
teacher is above average, average, or below average. At least it is this sort of 
opinion which is the determining factor in regard to employment and promotion 
and is commonly accepted as valid. We have such a “general rating” for 105 of 
the group which was visited and rated. Of these, fifty were rated “above aver- 
age,” forty-six “average,” and nine “below average.”’ It is evident that “below 
average”’ was interpreted as definitely unsatisfactory. We have used this gener- 
al rating, first, for a brief comparison with entrance tests and normal-school 
marks and, then, as a check on the composite criterion Neither work 
in normal school nor the entrance tests show much relation to this general 
rating. The only marks below C in either content courses or practice teaching 
were given to persons later rated as “average” teachers. A fair percentage of 
A’s in practice teaching were given to those who were rated as “average.” 
None of the very small number of “‘below-average’’ teachers received normal- 
school marks below C. Some of the ‘“‘above-average” teachers had an average 
rank on entrance tests in the lowest 30 per cent and some of the “‘below-aver- 
age”’ teachers were in the highest 30 per cent 

All those rated as “below average” were in the lowest 30 per cent on the com- 
posite rating; those rated “average” were not very likely to be among the highest 
30 per cent; and those rated “above average” were not very likely to be among 
the lowest 30 per cent. It would seem that those rated ‘‘above average” and also 
in the highest 30 per cent on the composite rating might reasonably be regarded 
as the best teachers and that those “below average” and in the lowest 30 per cent 
on the composite rating might be regarded as the poorest. 


The low correlations in the data presented in this report may be 
due to the fact that the entrance tests and the quality of school work 
do not measure those qualities which make for teaching success, or 
they may indicate that the criteria of teaching success are inade- 
quate. The investigators believe that the criteria of teaching success 
employed measure teaching success better than the entrance tests 
and the normal-school marks indicate it. They conclude that in both 
entrance tests and normal-school marks something which is an 
essential element of successful teaching is being missed. 
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EVIDENCE ON THE EFFICIENCY OF MARRIED 
WoMEN TEACHERS 

For a number of years there has been a growing disposition on the 
part of boards of education to eliminate married women teachers 
from the schools. This discrimination in favor of the single teacher 
has been due in part, no doubt, to the belief that married women are 
likely to be less efficient. It is also due in part to the feeling that 
single women have a prior social claim to employment. Whether 
this latter point of view is correct is of course difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to demonstrate. That boards of education, as a matter of social 
policy, should discriminate in favor of unmarried women teachers 
may be a debatable issue. It is possible, however, to secure rather 
convincing evidence on the relative efficiency of married and single 
women teachers. A recent investigation conducted at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, attempts to supply such evidence. The 
following statement of the extent and the findings of the investiga- 
tion was published in the New York Sun. 


Married women usually make more efficient teachers than do their unmarried 
colleagues; they spend more time in extra-curriculum affairs; and they seem 
more interested in out-of-school social activities, it was reported today by Dr. 
David Wilbur Peters, research worker at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, following a study of the case histories of 1,842 teachers. 

These teachers were divided into two groups of 921 teachers each, one made 
up of married and the other of unmarried women. The groups were matched as 
to age, teaching experience, and professional training. 

Dr. Peters, who made his study under the direction of Professor John K. 
Norton, reported that the measured achievement and the mental growth of pu- 
pils taught by single teachers were not as large as those of pupils taught by 
the married women. 

The inquiry disclosed that married teachers, far from shirking their school 
duties because of added household work, actually spend more time in school 
with their children than do the single teachers. 

“Double duty of the married woman teacher—school duty and home duty— 
is an argument that has appeared and reappeared in connection with the contro- 
versial issue of married woman teacher employment,” Dr. Peters writes. ‘“The 
contention is made that married women teachers will share the time between the 
home and the school that is needed wholly in preparation for daily teaching 
duties.” 

However, a study of 921 matched pairs of married and single teachers dis- 
closed that the married teachers exceeded the single teachers in the number of 
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clock hours spent in actual teaching and directing study by 0.34 hours, or twenty 
minutes per day, [and] the average number of out-of-class activities directed by 
single teachers by 22 per cent. 

“These data on teacher load indicate that married teachers show no tendency 
to avoid full participation in the school program.” 

Married teachers become leaders in teachers’ clubs and other community 
organizations oftener than do the single women, the survey reveals. Approxi- 
mately forty-six more married teachers than single teachers have been selected 
by their associates to direct the affairs of organizations directly concerned with 
their professional welfare. 

“This difference might be ascribed to greater maturity and longer experience 
of the married teachers but for the fact that the married and single teachers re- 
porting these data are matched for approximate equivalence in age, training, 
and experience,” the report points out. “These data supply evidence which con- 
tradicts the assertion often repeated in the literature bearing on the married- 
teacher issue to the effect that married women teach only for money and teach- 
ing as a profession holds no real interest.” 

Regarding the participation of teachers in civic organizations, such as wom- 
en’s clubs, garden clubs, and other civic clubs, Dr. Peters reports that the mar- 
ried women exceed the single teachers by 27 per cent. Approximately 250 more 
of the married teachers participate, through membership, in those phases of 
organized community life than is true of an equal number of comparable single 
teachers. 

“Such data,’’ his report states, “‘may yield some evidence on the depth of the 
teacher’s interests in the social ideals of the community for which these organiza- 
tions stand.” 

Dr. Peters, in analyzing the professional attitude of the teachers, discovered 
that married teachers are more content with their duties than are their single 
sisters. More single teachers complained about the increase in school work than 
did the married ones. 

“Ten per cent, or approximately ninety-two fewer married teachers seem to 
resent the amount of out-of-school time which teaching exacts than is true of the 
single group,” he declared 

During the past ten years the trend has been against the employment of 
married women teachers, he found. Between 1928 and 1931 the number of cities 
employing married women teachers on the same basis that single women are 
employed was reduced by approximately 17 per cent, and the number of cities 
that permit [married] women teachers to continue working was reduced by ap- 
proximately 12 per cent. 

“This study produced no evidence that justifies a policy of discrimination 
against married women teachers as a class,” Dr. Peters concludes. “If any rela- 
tionship exists between marital status and teaching effectiveness, such relation- 
ship is without adequate significance to justify its use as a determining factor in 
fixing employment policies. 
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“Employment policies are unworthy of the children for whom they are made 
if they do not eliminate incompetent, neglectful, and inefficient teachers. By the 
same standard such policies must conserve for the classroom the best existing 
talent and training. A blanket rule which arbitrarily eliminates individuals as a 
class levies a high tariff on training and talent, and such a rule should find reason 
for existence in sustaining evidence.” 


RESTRICTION OF ATTENDANCE AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


The following statement concerning German universities is quoted 
from the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education. 


The National Socialist Government has succeeded in reducing the great num- 
ber of students which seek to crowd into the universities by a series of measures 
limiting this number in various directions. Only fifteen thousand students, se- 
lected as having an aptitude for university training, were to be admitted at 
Easter, 1934; the number of places accorded to the different Lander will be ap- 
portioned to the number of inhabitants and the density of the population and not 
more than 10 per cent may be women. (These measures do not apply to foreign 
students.) Matriculation will be granted only to candidates whose physical and 
intellectual standards are very high, and equally their character and patriotism. 
Applicants who are not admitted to the universities will be advised by the Gov- 
ernment Labor Exchange as to other professions to follow, and efforts will be 
made to obtain apprenticeships for them. While waiting for the latter, courses 
will be provided in which they can obtain training in commerce, industry, and 
agriculture so that they may take their place in the economic life of the country. 


THE MINNESOTA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Under the leadership of President L. D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota, there has been organized the Minnesota Council of 
Education, with a membership composed of representatives of a large 
number of state-wide organizations. The functions of the council 
are defined as follows: 


To study the problems of education in Minnesota from the standpoint of the 
public interest and the welfare of young people; to disseminate sound information 
concerning these problems and the best means of their solution; to report from 
time to time the results of its deliberations and of its findings to the citizens of 
the state. 


The council has issued the following statement of principles bear- 
ing on its purposes and activities. 


1. The Minnesota Citizens Council of Education is designed to promote the 
thoughtful consideration of the problems of education as they are related to the 
public welfare in the state of Minnesota and in the nation at large. 
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2. The Council conceives its functions broadly. It seeks to understand the 
actual and possible values of educational institutions of every type to the mod- 
ern social order and to promote the welfare and efficiency of these institutions as 
useful agencies in a continuously changing and growing society. 

3. Because of the nature of the problems to be considered, it is desired that 
the Council should be representative of the entire population of Minnesota. 
It is probably also desirable that there should be sufficient change in the mem- 
bership from time to time to keep the Council constantly in touch with changing 
conditions. 

4. The work of the Council will be projected on a long-time basis. The funda- 
mental problems of education are continuing problems, and their solution cannot 
be determined at once for all time. 

5. The Council will be a deliberative assembly for the consideration of educa- 
tional matters as they are related to the public welfare. It is intended that its 
deliberations shall result in the formulation of policies and modes of action that 
may be recommended to the citizens of the state for their consideration. 

6. It is intended that the active advocacy of any proposals that are made 
shall be undertaken, if at all, by other interested agencies and individuals. The 
function of the Council will be achieved through the clarification of issues, the 
publication of information, and the arraying of arguments relating to important 
educational issues. The Council will serve its purpose through being itself an 
educational agency for the general public. 

7. In carrying out its purpose the Council will engage in the following ac- 
tivities: (a) receive from its own membership and from other agencies and indi- 
viduals presentations of educational matters that are of public concern; (5) pro- 
vide full and free discussion of such matters as are presented to it; (c) foster such 
useful studies as facilities and resources make possible; (d) prepare and consider 
reports upon educational matters; (e) sponsor public meetings in behalf of edu- 
cation when, in its judgment, such meetings would be useful; (f) issue commu- 
nications to the public covering such matters as it considers in the public inter- 
est. 

8. It is recognized that the educational problems that may properly fall within 
the province of the Council are numerous. The pressing problem of educational 
support which bulks so large in immediate concern is only one among many. A 
complete enumeration of all the problems that require the counsel of citizens is 
not possible. Something of the range of matters that call for public considera- 
tion may be suggested by the following questions: (a) To what degree and in 
what manner can the schools be more effectively employed to combat the preva- 
lence of crime and delinquency? (b) In what ways, if at all, can the schools con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the changing social and economic order? 
What are their resources? Equally important, what are their limitations? (c) 
In view of the actual and probable increase of free time for youth and adults, 
how may the schools be adjusted and developed so that this increased free time 
may be usefully employed and human life enriched? (d) What changes in school 
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organization and administration are necessary in order that educational institu- 
tions may be more effectively adjusted to other governmental agencies? (e) 
What changes in education are required by the conditions of modern life so that 
the schools may better fulfil their time-honored function of preparing young 
people for citizenship? (f) How should groups having special interests to be ad- 
vanced through education operate in relation to the schools? (g) How can public 
opinion be led to require and to support a professional administration of public 
education free from political and partisan interference? (i) How shall existing 
institutions of higher education be adjusted to each other and what additional 
provision, if any, is needed in Minnesota? 

Such questions are but illustrations. They will serve to indicate the funda- 
mental nature of the problems which the Council accepts as its province for 
study and consideration. 


The following organizations are members of the council: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Minnesota State Department of Education; 
American Association of University Women, Minnesota Division; 
American Legion, Department of Minnesota; American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of Minnesota; League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities; Daughters of the American Revolution, Minnesota Divi- 
sion; Minneosta State League of Women Voters; Minnesota Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Minnesota Education Association; 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; Minnesota Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs; Minnesota Junior Chamber of Commerce; Minnesota 
State Bar Association; Minnesota State Conference and Institute of 
Social Work; Minnesota State Federation of Labor; Minnesota State 
Medical Association; Minnesota State School Board Association; 
and the chief justice of the Minnesota State Supreme Court. 


RESEARCH IN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Two research studies of great interest to teachers and supervisors 
of elementary-school English have recently been made available 
through the publications of the National Conference on Research in 
Elementary School English. The first is a survey of the research 
program in elementary-school language at the University of Iowa. 
It is reported by Harry A. Greene, its director, who discusses fully 
the objectives, the means and methods, and the subtopics completed, 
under way, and contemplated. 

The second bulletin by W. S. Guiler and E. A. Betts, bears the 
title A Critical Summary of Selective Research in Elementary School 
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Composition, Language, and Grammar. Thirty-five important re- 
search studies are critically analyzed to determine the nature of the 
study, the problems, the limitations, the procedures, and the specific 
findings and conclusions. The Introduction lists the criteria em- 
ployed in the selection of the studies and gives a most valuable list 
of deficiencies revealed in present research in elementary-school 
language. 

Copies of these bulletins may be obtained for fifty cents each from 
C. C. Certain, 6505 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL-BuUS DRIVERS FOR 
INJURIES TO PUPILS 


The Supreme Court of Florida has recently held (Burnett v. Allen, 
154 So. 515) that a person who contracts with a school board to 
transport pupils to and from school is personally liable for injuries to 
pupils growing out of his own negligence. The following passage is 
quoted from the opinion of the court. 


By assuming to perform the contract alleged in the declaration, the defend- 
ant, by necessary implication, assumed to perform every act, reasonably neces- 
sary for the safety of the children intrusted to his care while in transportation, 
which would include the operation of safely receiving the children into the bus 
and in superintending and directing their safe exit from the bus and their safe de- 
parture from the bus. 

The bus driver who contracts to furnish transportation and to transport 
school children from places at or near their residences to public free school be- 
comes a special contractor for hire, and his contract of employment with the 
Board of Public Instruction becomes a contract with him made by the Board 
of Public Instruction for the use and benefit of each and every of those persons 
who are to be transported by him under the contract. As the contract contem- 
plated the transportation of children who are incompetent to be charged with 
the assumption of risk because of their tender years and inexperience, it like- 
wise contemplates, and by implication at least binds, the person contracting to 
furnish and conduct the means of transportation to use every reasonable pre- 
caution and care for the safety of such children and to prevent any harm or 
damage coming to them, either in approaching the bus, or while riding in the 
bus, or when alighting from and leaving the immediate proximity of the bus at 
the completion of their journey, or at any time during the journey. Whether a 
person contracting and performing such a contract has used all such reasonable 
care and caution is a question for the determination of a jury in each case. 

It may be that there is some conflict in authorities throughout the country 
as to the liability of a contracting school-bus driver in cases of this character, but 
we think the weight of authority sustains the above enunciation. 





MOTIVES FOR ENTERING THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


GEORGE GOULD 
University of Pittsburgh 
| 

Those persons who are concerned with the professional prepara- 
tion of prospective teachers are likely to wonder about the nature 
and the strength of the influences that have actuated young men and 
women to prepare for the teaching profession. There are many 
young people who select teaching, not because they are stirred by a 
desire to render a professional service for which they are fitted by 
aptitude and inclination, but because they are led by the force of ex- 
ternal influences and fortuitous circumstances. The same situation 
exists in the other professions, if one can place any credence in the 
testimony of the professional practitioners. 

The few attempts to deal with the problem of discovering the 
motives that have led students to select teaching have shown how 
difficult it is to discern the real reasons. Probably the first study that 
was concerned specifically with the problem of ascertaining the mo- 
tives for entering teaching was made by Newmark’ in 1923 in his in- 
vestigation of the student body of the Philadelphia Normal School. 
One hundred and thirteen men and 553 women gave statements of 
their reasons for entering the normal school. A total of 972 reasons 
were given, 463 of which were classified under the caption, ‘““Wanted 
to teach.” It seems necessary, however, to ferret out the motives 
that influenced these students in their desire to teach. It is rather 
interesting to note that Newmark came to the conclusion that the 
motives leading women to teach are more lofty than those influenc- 
ing men. 

In 1926 Lee? investigated the motives of 110 third-year women, 
100 second-year women, 550 first-year women, and 40 first-year men 

t David Newmark, “An Analysis of the Student Body of the Philadelphia Normal 
School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XI (September, 1925), 399-416. 


2A. Scott Lee, ‘Motives of High-School Graduates for Entering the Profession of 
Teaching,” School Review, XXXVI (January, 1928), 16-24. 
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in the Jamaica Teachers Training College, New York City. A check 
list of twenty-five specific reasons was submitted to the students with 
instructions to indicate the three reasons, in order of the strength 
of the influence exerted by each, which led them to select teaching as 
a life-career. No provision was made, apparently, for students whose 
motives were not among those specified on the check list. According 
to Lee, the following eight influences had carried the most weight in 
the selection of the teaching profession, 72 per cent of the students 
having indicated these reasons. 

Teaching has a fascination for me—like to be with children. 

Teaching is a stepping-stone to more desirable vocations. 

My mother desired me to become a teacher. 

Teaching offered opportunities for reading, study, and work toward a college 
degree. 

I desired to be of service to others. 

Teaching seemed the only thing to do after finishing high school. 

Teaching calls forth my best powers of heart and mind and soul. 

My father desired me to become a teacher. 

Another study, dealing with the same problem but using a some- 
what different approach, was made by Hollis" in 1929 at the More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. His investiga- 
tion of more than four hundred Freshmen corroborates to a great ex- 
tent the study of Lee. 

An unpublished study by Charlotte S. Burford of 216 women stu- 
dents, 91 per cent of whom were Freshmen and Sophomores at Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, in 1930, presents 
the results of a check list on which each motive was rated on a five- 
point scale according to the strength of influence that it exerted. 
The six most significant factors influential in the choice of the teach- 
ing profession revealed by this investigation were as follows: 

I wanted to teach. 

A fondness for children. 

Teaching offers a means of service to mankind. 

Teaching offers an opportunity for reading, study, growth,-and work toward 
a college degree. 

The teacher is constantly thrown with good refined people. 

My brother wished me to become a teacher. 

tE. V. Hollis, “Why They Teach,” Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XV (December, 1929), 678-84. 
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Again it is obvious that the item ‘“‘I wanted to teach” is merely a 
statement of desire that needs to be analyzed into specific reasons. 
Also, it seems pertinent to mention that 66 per cent of these students 
had had some teaching experience. 

In the investigation reported in this article an effort was made to 
discover the specific motives that were instrumental in leading the 
students who were enrolled in the practice-teaching course at the 
University of Pittsburgh during the years 1932 and 1933 to select 
the profession of teaching as a life-career. The practice-teaching 
course is placed in the fourth year of the curriculum and is one of the 
last professional courses required of the student. Therefore, those 
students who had not been actuated initially by a strong desire to 
teach and who had lacked aptitude had been eliminated during the 
first years of training. 

A check list of motives, many of the items of which were compiled 
from previous studies, was submitted to the student teachers with 
the instruction that they check three of the items in order of the 
strength of influence which the items had exerted in causing the pros- 
pective teachers to select teaching. The number “1” was to be 
placed after the reason that had exerted the greatest influence and 
the numbers “2” and “3” after the second and the third greatest in- 
fluences, respectively. Space was provided at the end of the check list 
for students to add reasons not found in the original list. The check 
list was composed of the following statements of reasons. 

. The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other professions. 

. The influence of a high-school teacher. 

. The influence of a college teacher. 

. The influence of my father. 

. The influence of my mother. 

. Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching. 

. Teaching offers daily association with persons having college training. 

. The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. 

. The advice of a school counselor. 

. Acquaintance with the teaching profession through occupational civics. 
. To have some means of making a living in case it becomes necessary. 

. The influence of a relative. 

. The permanency of tenure in teaching. 

. The desirable hours of work. 

. Teaching offers preparation for some other profession. (a) What profes- 
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16. Interest in children of secondary-school age. 

17. Interest in a subject. 

18. Opportunity to be of service to others. 

19. Opportunity to help develop citizens. 

20. Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations. 

21. The influence of a book. (a) What book? 

22. The necessity of earning a living immediately. 

The following additional reasons were added by the students. 

23. Ideal environment. 

24. The influence of an elementary-school teacher. 

25. Interest in child psychology. 

26. Opportunity for a position. 

27. A desire to impart knowledge. 

28. To use my education. 

29. No aptitude for anything else. 

30. Teaching stimulates a person intellectually. 

31. Teaching provides time for study. 

32. I feel that I have aptitude. 

The reliability of data gathered by means of a questionnaire or 
check list depends in part on the attitude of those from whom the 
data are obtained. The check list used in this study was submitted 
to the students during the regular weekly conference period. The in- 
structor told the students not to sign their names unless they desired 
to do so. Conferences with individual students after the list had been 
checked confirmed the judgment of the writer that the students re- 
sponded to the check list with the greatest sincerity and honesty. 
A total of 450 students (161 men and 289 women), of an enrolment of 
497 during 1932 and 1933, responded to the check list. The 47 stu- 
dents who did not participate were absent from the conference period 
on the day that the check list was submitted. 

It was the writer’s intention to summarize the results in such a 
manner as to facilitate comparisons with the other investigations re- 
ported. Tables I, II, and III show the extent to which certain mo- 
tives were influential in leading students to select the teaching pro- 
fession, expressed in terms of the percentages of the 450 students re- 
sponding to the check list. 

It is apparent from the data presented in Table I that the motives 
of men and women do not differ to any great extent. The greatest 
disparity between sexes is seen in the case of the item ‘Interest in 
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children of secondary-school age,’”’ which seemed to be a stronger 
factor in leading the women to select a teaching career than in the 
case of the men. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 161 MEN AND 289 WOMEN STUDENTS ON THE 
BASIS OF MOTIVES THAT EXERTED THE STRONGEST INFLUENCE IN 
SELECTION OF TEACHING PROFESSION 
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Motive 
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Interest in a subject 

Interest in children of secondary-school age 

The necessity of earning a living immediately 

The influence of a high-school teacher 

Opportunity to be of service to others 

The influence of my mother 

The influence of my father 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 
necessary 

The permanency of tenure in teaching 

Opportunity to help develop citizens 

Teaching offers daily association with persons having 
college training 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. . 

The influence of a college teacher 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession. . . 

The influence of a relative 

A desire to impart knowledge 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching 

The influence of a book 

The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other 
professions 

The desirable hours of work 

The advice of a school counselor 

Teaching stimulates a person intellectually 

No aptitude for anything else 

Teaching provides time for study 

I feel that I have aptitude 

Ideal environment 

The influence of an elementary-school teacher 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through oc- 
cupational civics 

Items 20, 25, 26, and 28 (0.0 per cent each) 
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It is rather interesting to note the students’ opinions of the occu- 
pations for which they think teaching is a suitable preparation. The 
responses of the twenty-nine students checking Item 15 on the list 
as the first, the second, or the third strongest influence were distrib- 
uted according to the occupations selected in the following manner: 
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journalism, six; law, six; playwriting, four; dean of women, four; 
medicine, three; acting, three; and no choice, three. 

At the same time that the check list was submitted to the students, 
information was obtained on two questions which did not appear on 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 161 MEN AND 289 WOMEN STUDENTS ON THE 
BASIS OF MOTIVES THAT EXERTED SECOND STRONGEST INFLUENCE 
IN SELECTION OF TEACHING PROFESSION 
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Interest in children of secondary-school age 12. 

Interest in a subject 18 

Opportunity to be of service to others 12 

The influence of a high-school teacher 2 

Opportunity to help develop citizens 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 
necessary 

The influence of my mother 

The permanency of tenure in teaching 

Teaching offers daily association with persons having 
college training 

The necessity of earning a living immediately 

The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other 
professions 

The infiuence of my father 

The influence of a relative 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. . 

The influence of a college teacher 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession. . . 

The advice of a school counselor 

The desirable hours of work 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching 

Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through occu- 
pational civics 

The influence of a book 

Interest in child psychology 

To use my education 

Items 23, 24, 26, 27, and 29-32 (0.0 per cent each) 
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the original questionnaire. One question requested the age at which 
the decision to prepare for teaching was made. The other question 
was stated as follows: “If you were financially independent and 
could choose any occupation or profession that you might desire, 
would you have selected teaching? (a) If you answered ‘no’ to the 
preceding question, what other profession or occupation would you 
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have selected?”’ The writer believed that the latter question might 
throw some light on the extent to which the students were confirmed 
in their professional decisions that the other questions in the check 
list did not reveal. 


TABLE III 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 161 MEN AND 289 WOMEN STUDENTS ON THE 
BASIS OF MOTIVES THAT EXERTED THIRD STRONGEST INFLUENCE IN 
SELECTION OF TEACHING PROFESSION 
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The necessity of earning a living immediately 

Interest in children of secondary-school age 

Interest in a subject 

Opportunity to help develop citizens 

Opportunity to be of service to others 

To have some means of making a living in case it becomes 
necessary 

The influence of my mother 

The influence of a high-school teacher 

Teaching offers daily association with persons having 
college training 

The desirable hours of work 

The permanency of tenure in teaching 

Opportunity for frequent and extended vacations 

The influence of a book 

The advice of a school counselor 

Teaching offers preparation for some other profession. . . 

The initial salary in teaching is larger than that in other 
professions 

The influence of my father 

The influence of a college teacher 

Nearness of a college that prepares for teaching 

Acquaintance with the teaching profession through oc- 
cupational civics 

The influence of a brother or sister who is now teaching. . 

The influence of a relative 

Opportunity for a position 

A desire to impart knowledge 

Items 23-25 and 28-32 (0.0 per cent each) 
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It was found that the women made their decisions to enter teach- 
ing earlier than did the men. For the men students the median age 
at which teaching was finally decided on was eighteen years, while 
the median for the women was fifteen years. Of the 450 students, 305 
indicated that they would have selected teaching even if they had 
been financially able to prepare for some other profession, 31 failed to 
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respond to the question, and 114 responded in the negative. The dis- 
tribution of occupations or professions for which the 114 would have 
prepared had they been in a position to do so is presented in Table 
IV. It seems obvious that many are turning to the teaching profes- 
sion because the way to the profession of their first choice is blocked. 

It is a difficult task to interpret in a concise manner the data that 
have been presented. If there is any one generalization which can be 


TABLE IV 
DISTRIBUTION OF 114 STUDENTS IN TEACHER-TRAINING ACCORDING TO 
OCCUPATIONS FOR WHICH THEY WOULD HAVE PREPARED HAD 
THEY BEEN FINANCIALLY ABLE To Do So 








Number of Number of 


Occupation Students Occupation Students 





26 Accountancy 
19 Advertising 
12 Anthropology 
9 
Biological research 
Dramatic criticism 
Electrical engineering 
Interior decorating 
Investment banking 
Mechanical engineering 
Metallurgical engineering... . 
Personnel research 
Photographic research 
Pictorial art 


Librarianship 

Linguistics 
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Architecture 
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Foreign service 
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drawn, it is that the influences instrumental in leading young people 
to enter teaching show great similarity. Among the first five signifi- 
cant motives listed in the tables presenting the strongest, the second 
strongest, and the third strongest influences, there are three motives 
in common; namely, interest in a subject, interest in children of 
secondary-school age, and opportunity to be of service to others. In 
spite of this evidence of genuine professional interest, there is the dis- 
turbing fact that 114 of the 450 students, or approximately 25 per 
cent, would have pursued other vocational activities had they been 
financially able to do so. It would be interesting to know how these 
results compare with the interests and desires of workers in other 


professions. 





THE REQUIRED MUSIC COURSE IN THE LIGHT 
OF PUPIL ABILITY 


MARY V. LOUDEN 
University of Pittsburgh 


Is pupil choice of a subject in the curriculum any criterion of the 
pupil’s ability to profit by training therein? The material here pre- 
sented does not purport to give the complete answer to this question, 
for it is evident that many factors, such as personality of the teacher, 
friends’ selections of courses, and the amount of work involved, 
probably play important réles in course selections. However, the 
data presented raise some doubt of the merits of general require- 
ments based on preconceived notions of the value to be received 
therefrom. 

In a certain “middle-class,” residential community, where music 
was required of all pupils in the junior high school, a preponderance 
of pupils’ complaints concerned that requirement. In an attempt to 
understand the basis for the situation, the Seashore Measures of 
Musical Talent were administered to 125 seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils. Each pupil was also asked to indicate whether he would 
include music in his program of studies should he be given a choice 
in the matter. The widespread objection to the required course was 
evidenced by the fact that forty-two pupils voted for music while 
eighty-three indicated that they would omit it from their programs 
if possible. ' 

It still remained to analyze the test performance of these two 
groups to ascertain whether the pupils objecting to the requirement 
of public-school music were less capable of profiting from it than 
were those electing to continue the course. This analysis revealed 
that not all the forty-two pupils electing music were specially gifted 
children, but, as is indicated by Table I, the percentage of that 
group who had average ability or better was decidedly higher than 
the similar percentage of the group rejecting further school music. 
The data suggest that a sense of rhythm may be less important in 
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whatever it is that causes children to enjoy the music period than 
are pitch discrimination and certain other abilities. 

The percentages above and below the median lend only a rough 
comparison of the two groups, since those pupils at the forty-ninth 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS ELECTING AND OF PUPILS 


REJECTING MUSIC WHOSE PERCENTILE RANKS 


ON THE SEASHORE TEST WERE ABOVE FIFTY 




















Pupils Pupils 
Test Item Electing Rejecting 

Music Music 
E110 Ea ee ore oar ae Ree 50.0 20.5 
cans Oe 57.5 28.9 
LDR an ree Peer 54.8 34-9 
ee 40.5 18.1 
Tonal memory.............. 23.3 at.7 
OR ae a 21.4 27.7 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ELECTING AND REJECTING MUSIC 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTILE RANK ON EACH ITEM OF SEASHORE TEST 








PERCENTAGE OF Pupits ELECTING 
Music WITH PERCENTILE 


PERCENTAGE OF PuPILs REJECTING 
Music witH PERCENTILE 








RANKS IN— RANKS IN— 
Test ITEM 

First om First . pone 
aa t) Second | Third (High- havent Second | Third (High- 

sain Quarter | Quarter est) Quarter Quarter | Quarter est) 
Quarter Quarter 
Ele ere 26.2 | 23.8] 35.7 14:31 57:8] at.7 14.5 6.0 
Intensity....... 19.0| 23.9 | 28.5 | 28.6] 49.4] 21.7] 12.0] 16.9 
ME ose wists 19.0 | 26.2] 35.8] 19.0] 47:0] 38.1 20.5 | 14.4 
Consonance..... 40.5 19.0 II.9 28.6 | 61.4] 20.5 733 10.8 
Tonalmemory...} 42.9] 23.8] 21.4] 11.9] 53.0] 25.3 | 14.5 7.2 
Rhythm............... e701 20.64 25.9 9-5 | 50.1 22.2,| 18.3 9-4 





























percentile varied little in ability from those at 


the fifty-first per- 


centile. A comparison of the lowest and the highest quarters gives a 
truer picture of the real difference in the musical ability of these two 
groups. Table II reveals that in the fourth quarter (the highest) the 


percentages of pupils electing music were decidedly larger than the 
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percentages of those rejecting it except in the case of tonal memory 
and rhythm, where the percentages show small differences. In the 
lowest quarter the percentages of pupils electing music were much 
smaller than the percentages of those rejecting it except, again, in 
the case of tonal memory and rhythm. It is also conspicuous that, 
in the case of each of the six abilities tested, approximately half the 
group rejecting school music were found in the lowest quarter, 
that is, among those whose percentile ranks were twenty-five or 
lower. 
TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ELECTING AND 
REJECTING MUSIC ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF 
ABILITIES IN WHICH THEIR PERCENTILE RANKS 
WERE TWENTY-FIVE OR LOWER 














Pupils Pupils 
Number of Abilities Electing Rejecting 

Music Music 
19.1 7.2 
te | 10.8 
1g.1 16.9 
23.8 21.7 
14.3 2537 
2.4 14.5 
0.0 13.2 
100.1 100.0 














These data indicate that the musical profile is not even; that is, 
a person often rates better in some elements of musical ability than 
in others. It is a fair assumption, then, that the ability to enjoy and 
appreciate music may depend on the number of elements in which a 
person manifests ability and on the specific nature of those elements 
in which he is less gifted. Table III gives a complete analysis of the 
two groups of pupils with respect to the number of elements in 
which their constituents were particularly deficient. This table indi- 
cates that 19 per cent of the pupils in the group electing music 
scored above the first quartile in all six abilities and none scored so 
low as the first quartile in all six tests. On the other hand, only 7.2 
per cent of the pupils in the group rejecting music scored above the 
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first quartile in all the six abilities tested, and 13.2 per cent ranked 
at or below the lowest quartile in all six tests. 

While it is conceded that the aim of public-school music is not to 
produce musicians, one may question whether musical training can 
do much for a group approximately 60 per cent of whom can make 
only rough discriminations of pitch and for 60 per cent of whom 
one combination of tones sounds precisely as well as another. Is 
not the plan of required music defeating its own end? Can it be 
justified on any psychological or pedagogical ground? May not the 
advisability of such an extensive requirement be questioned from 
the standpoint of returns on the investment? It would seem that 
beyond modest limits requirements in music should rest on the 
knowledge of the presence of ability that can be trained. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF CLUB ACTIVITIES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


THE PROBLEM 


The administration of the extra-curriculum has presented an in- 
creasingly puzzling problem to the educator as these activities have 
expanded in number from a few isolated activities in which only a 
few pupils took part to an extensive program which today tends to 
include every pupil in the school. Each type of activity presents its 
peculiar administrative problems, some of which are solved readily, 
while others are impossible of solution unless the school program it- 
self undergoes considerable change. Club activities belong to that 
group which, if they are to accomplish fully the aims that the edu- 
cator has in mind, must modify materially the present administra- 
tive organization of many schools. 

Writers in the field of extra-curriculum activities have recognized 
the growing importance of the club program. However, much of the 
investigation and literature in this field either has dealt with the 
general subject of school clubs or has been limited to high-school 
clubs. Little has been done to clarify practices in the administration 
of club activities in the junior high school as a separate unit. 

In an attempt to throw some light on this problem, a survey was 
made in the spring of 1933 to determine administrative practices in 
club activities in junior high schools and six-year high schools. A de- 
tailed questionnaire covering a wide range of practices in the admin- 
istration of a club program was sent to 552 schools. Of this number, 
292 responded either by returning the completed questionnaire or by 
letter. These 292 schools are located in eighteen states in the eastern 
and the middle western parts of the United States. Two hundred 
and ten of the schools are three-year junior high schools. Since the 
study was especially concerned with the administrative practices in 
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junior high schools, only the practices found in these 210 schools will 
be discussed in this article. 


THE EXTENT OF ORGANIZATION OF THE CLUB PROGRAM 


The fact that 82.9 per cent of the schools reported that they are 
attempting a co-ordinated and organized club program indicates 
that club activities have achieved a permanent place in junior high 
school education. A few schools (8.6 per cent) have clubs but do not 
consider their activities well organized. In the past year or two 
several schools have discontinued club activities as an economy 
measure. Not only has the club program been given a definite place 
among the educational activities of the junior high school, but it is 
sufficiently old to be considered a mature activity. In more than 
two-thirds of the schools the club programs are five years old or 
more, with the range up to seventeen years. This figure becomes 
more significant when it is compared with the age of the schools. The 
median age of the club programs is six years, while the median num- 
ber of years the schools reporting have been in operation is only 
eight. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES IN INITIATING AND 
SUPERVISING THE CLUB PROGRAM 

The principal usually carries the responsibility in the administra- 
tion and the supervision of the club program. Of the 195 junior high 
schools reporting club activities of some kind, only seven have a 
full-time club director, although there is a part-time director in about 
one-sixth of the schools. Directors of activities are most often found 
in the large schools. 

The emphasis which is reported to be given teacher-training activ- 
ities indicates that school administrators realize the importance of 
the teacher in the club program. Most schools do not confine them- 
selves to one plan of teacher training but use a variety of activities to 
help teachers prepare for club work. The teachers’ meeting, being a 
particularly convenient way of presenting information to teachers, is 
used in more than 80 per cent of the schools. More than half the 
schools have material on club activities in their professional libraries. 
In most schools help is given the teacher by the director of activities 
or by the principal. 
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The home room is the chief agency for advertising the club pro- 
gram to the student body. Considerably more than half the schools 
(59 per cent) use assembly talks and programs to give publicity to the 
club opportunities offered pupils. Pupils’ handbooks, bulletins, and 
exhibits of club work are also used to acquaint pupils with the club 
activities of the school. 

School administrators indicate a decided difference of opinion on 
the use of devices to encourage pupil participation in club activities. 
The policy of Roosevelt Junior High School, Decatur, Illinois, is to 
make the club reputation so good that all pupils want to belong—a 
policy typical of the schools which are not favorably inclined toward 
coercive club membership. However, 40 per cent of the schools re- 
quire pupil participation. A few use school credit, honor points, and 
awards as a means of stimulating interest in club work, but the num- 
ber of such schools is surprisingly small. 

In every school there must be some person of authority who ap- 
proves new clubs requested by pupils and teachers. In about half 
the schools the principal must give his consent to the organization of 
a new club. No other person is reported with any degree of uniform- 
ity as the person with authority to approve new clubs. 


PUPIL MEMBERSHIP AND OFFICE-HOLDING IN CLUBS 


Practices in selecting club members show little uniformity in the 
schools covered in the survey. Many schools use several plans, de- 
pending on the type of club. Seventy-five per cent of the school ad- 
ministrators believe that the pupils’ desires should be the chief con- 
sideration in the selection of club members. A common practice is to 
have each pupil indicate two or three choices early in the year. Pu- 
pils are then assigned to the club of their first choice if possible, but 
they may be assigned to their second or third choice in order that a 
few clubs will not be overloaded. Only a few schools (14 per cent) 
permit present club members to select the new members. The ap- 
proval of the sponsor is usually required for admission to a club that 
demands some special ability or previous achievement, such as dra- 
matics, music, art, tumbling, or a debate club. Whether to require 
specific scholarship standards for club membership has been a con- 
troversial question. Only 24 per cent of the schools report such a re- 
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quirement for any of their clubs. A few schools place on the director 
of activities the enormous responsibility of selecting club members. 
Strangely, this practice is most frequent in the large schools where 
the task is most burdensome. Approval after tryouts is a method 
somewhat infrequently used. 

A grade limitation is seldom placed on club membership, 70 per 
cent of the schools permitting pupils to mingle in clubs regardless of 
grade placement. A few schools do not admit seventh-grade pupils 
to clubs during their first semester, while several schools extend this 
prohibition to the entire seventh year. Separate clubs for each grade 
are provided in 19 per cent of the schools. Occasionally, curricular 
credit in the subject forms a prerequisite to membership in such 
clubs as home economics, art, or science. 

There is little agreement with regard to the number of clubs that a 
pupil may join. Thirty per cent of the schools have no limitation, 
while 34 per cent limit the pupils to one club, 16 per cent to two clubs, 
and 8 per cent to three clubs. A few schools have limitations based on 
scholarship, a major and minor system, or a point system. Frequent- 
ly an automatic limitation is provided by scheduling all club meet- 
ings during the same period. 

Once a pupil has chosen a club, he is expected to remain in that 
club for a definite period of time, usually (in 50 per cent of schools) 
for one semester. The returns indicate that this rule is administered 
with sufficient flexibility to take care of pupils who are out of place in 
a particular club. Only 21 per cent of the schools extend to pupils 
the privilege of changing clubs, and then only for very good reasons. 

The success of a club is so dependent on the wise selection of offi- 
cers that the practices regarding qualifications for office-holding are 
especially interesting. Exactly one-third of the schools have no defi- 
nite qualifications for officers. In more than half the schools (54 per 
cent) club elections are preceded by a discussion of the qualifications 
and the abilities that good officers should possess. In 27 per cent of 
the schools the responsibility for a wise selection is placed on the 
sponsor by requiring his approval of all officers. A few schools have 
scholarship requirements or insist that a candidate’s name appear 
on a list approved by the faculty. 
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REQUIREMENTS CONCERNING SPONSORS 


The sponsor plays a greater part in the success of a club than any 
other factor. Given an enthusiastic, sympathetic, and capable per- 
son to assist with their activities, a group of pupils are likely to make 
a success of any club. The practices in the junior high schools bear 
out this point of view, since these schools are almost unanimous in 
requiring a faculty sponsor for every club. Ninety-two per cent of 
the schools go farther and require the sponsor to attend every club 
meeting. 

There is not nearly such uniform agreement in the method of se- 
lecting the club sponsor. In very few schools (2.5 per cent) are pu- 
pils permitted to choose the sponsor. In 15 per cent of the schools 
the pupils are given a choice, subject to the approval of the principal 
or director of activities. Although pupils are not given a definite 
choice, they are consulted by the principal in the selection of a spon- 
sor in 7 per cent of the schools. It is generally agreed that it is wise 
to give the interests of the teacher some consideration, three-fourths 
of the schools giving him a choice of the club which he is to sponsor. 


CLUB MEETINGS 


Mathematics and English could not be taught effectively if they 
were taught at odd times—before school, after school, or whenever 
a spare moment could be found. Junior high school administrators 
are apparently realizing that extra-curriculum activities are also 
likely to be ineffective unless they are given a regular place in the 
school day. Seventy-six per cent of the schools have a special period 
during the day for club meetings and other activities. Only a few 
schools (13 per cent) have club meetings after school, although a 
number of others indicate that clubs meet at irregular hours. 

The 148 schools having special-activities periods show little agree- 
ment with respect to the time of day set aside for that purpose. 
Twenty per cent of the schools place their activities periods between 
ten-thirty and twelve o’clock. The hour following noon is second, 
9 per cent of the schools using this period. In the remaining schools 
reporting (38 per cent), the activities period is scattered throughout 
the entire day. This part of the survey is not conclusive, however, 
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because a third of the schools with an activity period neglected to 
report the hour of the day. 

Most schools make the club period sufficiently long to permit ex- 
tended activities on the part of the club members. More than half 
the schools (54 per cent) provide a club period more than forty min- 
utes in length. A few allow a full hour for club activities. 

No preference is shown for any day of the week as a meeting day. 
The middle of the week seems to be a little more in favor than Mon- 
day and Friday. Many of the large schools with extensive club pro- 
grams use several days. 

The degree of interest maintained in club work depends to some 
extent on the frequency of meetings. Clubs may meet too often or 
not often enough. It is the most common practice (in 58 per cent of 
the schools) to have weekly club meetings. In the next largest num- 
ber of schools (20 per cent) clubs meet less often than once a week, a 
number of these schools alternating club meetings with assemblies. 
Practically no schools indicate that clubs meet several times weekly. 
A few schools report that they have no uniform practice concerning 
the frequency of meetings. 


OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


A number of other administrative practices were considered of 
sufficient importance to be given a place in this study. The question 
of club fees is always troublesome. Shall pupils be denied the oppor- 
tunity of club membership because they cannot pay the dues? A 
considerable number of schools (34 per cent) permit pupils to par- 
ticipate regardless of financial considerations. In a few schools (12 
per cent) no fees are required. A small percentage (13 per cent) place 
a limitation on the fee that may be charged. An activity fund takes 
care of club expenses in 41 per cent of the schools. In practically all 
cases this fund is provided wholly or in part by the pupils. 

A constitution does not appear to be a requirement for a well- 
organized club, only 24 per cent of the schools reporting such a re- 
quirement. The large schools insist on a club constitution less often 
than do the small schools. 

A limitation is seldom placed on the number of social functions 
that a club may have during the school year, although it is prébable 
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that some of the schools which neglected to report such a limitation 
have no social functions. Where such a limitation is made, two func- 
tions a year are usually allowed. 


THE NUMBER OF CLUBS 


The club program has become so extensive in some of the larger 
junior high schools that the administrative problem created must be 
enormous, the number of clubs in a school ranging from 4 to 171. A 
better idea of the number of clubs can be obtained by grouping the 
schools according to size. In schools with enrolments up to 350 pupils 
the median number of clubs is 8, in those with enrolments of 351-750 
the median number is 16, and in schools with enrolments exceeding 
750 the median number is 32. Although in the larger schools this 
number may represent several sections of the same club, these data 
indicate a definite attempt to provide for the diversity of interests 
that is found among pupils. 

The extent of pupil participation in clubs approaches the ideal sug- 
gested by some writers on extra-curriculum activities, namely, that 
every child in school should belong to a club. In 57 per cent of the 
schools more than go per cent of the pupils hold membership in one or 


more clubs, while 39 per cent of the schools report that every child in 
school belongs to a club. These percentages do not mean that in all 
these schools the interests of every pupil are satisfied. Some schools, 
in reporting the percentage of pupil participation, include study and 
opportunity clubs. Many pupils may select such “clubs” merely be- 
cause there are no others that hold interest for them. 


THE KINDS OF CLUBS 

The club itself forms the heart of the activity program in any 
school. If there is a sufficient variety of clubs to interest every teach- 
er and to appeal to every pupil, both will have an enthusiasm that 
will assure the success of the program. For this reason the different 
kinds of club activities reported from the schools form a valuable 
part of this study. 

The clubs were classified into the thirteen groups shown in Table I, 
which gives the percentage of schools reporting clubsofeach type. A 


t This classification is based on that suggested by Paul W. Terry in “General Survey 
of Practices: Junior High Schools,” Extra-curricular Activities, p. 27. Twenty-fifth 
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total of 501 clubs were reported in these 13 groups. The table shows 
that English clubs are the most popular. The following individual 
clubs within these groups were reported by at least 30 per cent of the 
schools: book-lovers, dramatics, general art, general athletics, Hi-Y, 
journalism, Latin, library, nature-study, needle-work and sewing, 
stamp and coin, and travel. 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF 195 SCHOOLS REPORTING SCHOOL 
CLUBS IN THIRTEEN GROUPS 








Percentage Percentage 
Type of Club Type of Club ot Gisela 


of Schools 





93 47 
Civic-social-moral 87 42 
Physical education 86 42 
Science and mathematics... . 78 31 
Domestic arts 75 Agriculture 18 
Manual arts 70 Miscellaneous 64 
68 

















CONCLUSION 

The results of this survey indicate that club activities have passed 
the stage of infancy and are now fully-matured and well-organized 
educational enterprises in the junior high school. Not only do most 
of the schools included in this survey have clubs in operation, but 
they attempt to plan and carry on a carefully organized program 
which will provide for the wide interests found among their pupils. 
There seems to be every evidence that clubs have become an integral 
part of the educational program of the junior high school. 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. Quoted also in L. V. Koos, The Junior 
High School, p. 431. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE DISMISSAL OF 
TEACHERS ON PERMANENT TENURE 


LEE O. GARBER 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


In recent years a number of states have passed so-called “‘teacher- 
tenure laws,” which guarantee to teachers, under certain conditions 
and restrictions, security in the positions that they hold. In general, 
these laws provide that a legally appointed teacher, under stated 
conditions, may not be removed from his position at the will of the 
school authorities or officers. It is not to be understood, however, 
that a school board may not dismiss a teacher once he is on tenure; a 
teacher may be dismissed for cause but only after charges have been 
preferred against him and a hearing on the charges has been granted 
him. In spite of such laws, which seem clear and definite, or perhaps 
because of them, a number of cases questioning the right of school 
boards to dismiss teachers on permanent tenure have come into the 
courts. It is with these cases that this article deals. 

All laws providing security of tenure for teachers also state the 
causes for which teachers may be dismissed. Most of these laws 
state some or all of the following as causes for dismissal: incompe- 
tency, immorality, insubordination, and neglect of duty. An In- 
diana statute offers a concrete example. This act, in providing 
tenure for teachers, stated the causes for dismissal as follows: 

Cancellation of an indefinite contract of a permanent teacher may be made 
for incompetency, insubordination (which shall be deemed to mean a wilful re- 
fusal to obey the school laws of this state or reasonable rules prescribed for the 
government of the public schools of such corporation), neglect of duty, im- 
morality, justifiable decrease in the number of teaching positions, or other good 
and just cause, but may not be made for political or personal reasons.* 

It is evident that school boards may remove teachers for those 
causes specifically mentioned in the statute. Most of the “teacher- 
tenure laws,” like the Indiana law, follow the specific enumeration 

* Burns’ Annotated Statutes of the State of Indiana, 1933, Vol. VI, 28-4308 [6967.2]. 
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of causes with some general phrase, such as, “or other good and suf- 
ficient cause.’ It is in this general grant of power that school boards 
often attempt to find authority for dismissing teachers. Conse- 
quently, the courts are often called on to decide what constitutes 
“other good and sufficient cause.’”’ Because of the small number of 
cases of this type which have been decided, the courts have little 
precedent to guide them. Then too, each case must be decided 
individually and in light of the pertinent facts. Except in the case of 
marriage of women teachers, it is impossible to say whether any 
particular act of the teacher constitutes good cause for removal under 
a general clause. 

The courts have frequently ruled that, in the absence of a statu- 
tory provision to the contrary, marriage is not a sufficient cause for 
dismissal of teachers on permanent tenure and that, where school 
boards pass rules providing that any woman teacher who marries 
shall be dismissed, the violation of such a rule by a teacher on tenure 
does not constitute insubordination sufficient to warrant dismissal. 
In Oregon, where the statute gives school boards the right to dismiss 
teachers for cause, the court decided this issue as follows: 

. . chapter 37 limits the right of the board to dismiss to the cases where 
reasonable cause is shown, .... Marriage either does or does not furnish a 
reasonable cause If a teacher becomes inefficient or fails to perform a duty, 
or does some act which of itself impairs usefulness, then a good or reasonable 
cause for dismissal would exist. The act of marriage, however, does not, of it- 
self, furnish a reasonable cause The reason advanced for the rule adopted 
by the board is that after marriage a woman may devote her time and attention 
to her home rather than to her school work. It would be just as reasonable to 
adopt a rule that, if a woman teacher joined a church, it would work an auto- 
matic dismissal from the schools on an imagined assumption that the church 
might engross her time, thought, and attention to the detriment of the schools; 
but such a regulation as the one supposed would not even have the semblance of 
reason. It must be conceded that quite a different case is presented where the 
act ruled against is inherently wrong. The act to which the instant rule relates 
does not involve a single element of wrong, but, on the contrary, marriage is 
not only protected by both the written and unwritten law, but it is also fostered 


* Dutart v. Woodward, 99 Calif. App. 736, 279 Pac. 493; Kostanger v. State ex rel. 
Ramsey, 187 N.E. (Ind.) 337; School City of Elwood et al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et al., 
180 N.E. (Ind.) 471; Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1 et al., 
78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482; State ex rel. Thompson v. Board of School Directors of City of 
Milwaukee et al., 179 Wis. 284, 191 N.W. 746. 
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by a sound public policy. It is impossible to know in advance whether the effi- 
ciency of any person will become impaired because of marriage, and a rule which 
assumes that all persons become less competent because of marriage is unreason- 
able because such a regulation is purely arbitrary. 


An Indiana case? is also in point in this connection. The school 
board of Elwood, Indiana, removed a woman teacher who married 
and justified its action on the ground that marriage constituted a 
“good and just cause.” The court held otherwise, however, and said: 


.... Marriage, in itself (in the absence of a statutory provision to the con- 
trary), does not constitute a good and just cause (as provided in the Teachers’ 
Tenure Law) for the discharge of a teacher. Marriage as an institution involves 
no element of wrong, but, on the contrary, is protected, encouraged, and fostered 
by a sound public policy. The arbitrary determination of the school board that 
the marriage of women teachers... . was “good and just cause” for their 
removal is, as a matter of law, declared to be erroneous and invalid. 


Thus, it is evident that marriage does not constitute a reasonable 
cause for the dismissal of teachers in the absence of statutory pro- 
visions to the contrary. 

The courts are practically unanimously agreed that a justifiable 
decrease of the pupil personnel or the necessity for economy consti- 


tutes a reasonable cause for dismissal. If enrolment decreases until 
a school board considers it unnecessary to employ as many teachers 
as are on the staff, it may dismiss any who are not essential even if 
the dismissed teachers are on permanent tenure. Likewise, the 
school board may dismiss teachers on tenure if a justifiable need for 
economy exists. The courts reason that the legislature, in passing 
a law to give teachers security in their positions, had no intention of 
removing from school boards the right to formulate new policies or 
to reorganize educational systems. 


* Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1 et al., 78 Ore. 621, 153 
Pac. 482. 


2 School City of Elwood et al. v. State ex rel. Griffin et al., 180 N.E. (Ind.) 471. 


3 Bates v. Board of Education, 139 Calif. 145, 72 Pac. 907; Fuller v. Berkeley School 
District of Alameda County, 27 Pac. (2d) (Calif.) 109; Downs v. Board of Education of 
Hoboken District et al., 12 N.J.M. 345, 171 Atl. 528; Weider v. Board of Education of 
Borough of High Bridge, 112 N.J.L., 289, 170 Atl. 631; Re Cusack, 66 N.E. (N.Y.) 677; 
Funston v. District School Board for School District No. 1 in Multnomah County, 130 
Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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In a California case" a teacher of Latin, a teacher on permanent 
tenure, was dropped and placed on the unassigned list for reasons 
of economy, the school board having decided that it could dispense 
with the services of one teacher in that field. The teacher then 
brought action to recover the position on the ground that, since he 
was a. teacher on permanent tenure, the school board could not 
legally dismiss him for this cause. The court held otherwise and 
said: 

There is nothing....in....any.... decision of this court, which holds 
that the board of education, in the interest of economy, or for any other good 
and sufficient reason, may not reduce the number of classes in the public schools; 
and, this being so, it inevitably follows that the board must possess the power of 
determining what teacher, in such event, shall be retired, and it would be absurd 
in such a case to contend that the teacher so retired would continue to draw pay 
without performing any services, the same as when he did. The public schools 
were not created, nor are they supported, for the benefit of the teachers therein, 
. ... but for the benefit of the pupils, and the resulting benefit to their parents 
and the community at large. 


A similar case? came into the Oregon courts. A teacher of milli- 
nery, who was on tenure, was dismissed because there were not 
“sufficient classes in millinery to warrant continuance of three 


teachers in this work.’”’ There had been a continual decrease in the 
enrolment in millinery classes, and the school board no longer 
deemed it advisable or necessary to employ so many teachers of 
this subject. The teacher asked the court to reinstate her, but the 
court refused, saying: 

We conclude that a tenure-of-office act, of the type before us, was not intend- 
ed to deprive the board of directors of the power to terminate an incumbent’s 
employment when there ceased to be any further need for a teacher through a 
program of economy, in good faith adopted, or through a lessening in the number 
of pupils, even though the act contained general words concerning discharge from 
the public service. 


Several courts have held, however, that school boards may not, 
on the grounds of economy, dismiss teachers on permanent tenure 
while retaining teachers not on tenure if the former are qualified to 


t Bates v. Board of Education, 139 Calif. 145, 72 Pac. 907. 
2 Funston v. District School Board for School District No. 1 in Multnomah County, 
130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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occupy the positions for which the latter have been retained.* An 
Indiana court that so held justified its position by saying that ‘‘to 
construe the statute otherwise would give a school board power to 
do indirectly what it is prohibited from doing directly.’’? In a New 
Jersey case’ the court justified its position in the following language: 

Granting that apart from the statute, a school board may in the interest of 
economy reduce the number of teachers, the protection afforded by the statute 
would be little more than a gesture if such board were held entitled to make that 
reduction by selecting for discharge teachers exempt by law therefrom, and re- 
taining the non-exempt. If such reduction is to be made at all, and a place re- 
mains which the exempt teacher is qualified to fill, such teacher is entitled to that 
place as against the retention of a teacher not protected by statute. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey amplified the statement just 
quoted, in deciding a later case.4 In this case the school board had 
dismissed twenty-two teachers on tenure on the grounds of economy 
but had retained fourteen teachers not on tenure. In its decision 
the court said: 

As to the supposition cases of (a) two or more tenure teachers and only one 
place available, and (5) one tenure teacher and several non-tenure teachers liable 
to discharge, the simple answers are: (a) the board must use its discretion in 


selecting the tenure teacher; and (b) the board must use similar discretion in 
selecting the non-tenure teacher to discharge. 


As has already been pointed out, teacher-tenure laws provide 
that teachers may be dismissed for certain causes. Likewise, the 
statutes generally provide that school boards, before dismissing a 
teacher, must file charges against him and give him a hearing. 
When such a provision is made, the courts have uniformly held that 
the power of dismissal cannot be exercised by the board unless it 


* Barnes v. Mendenhall et al., 183 N.E. (Ind.) 556; Dailey v. Mendenhall et al., 183 
N.E. (Ind.) 561; Board of Education of the Town of Kearny v. Horan etal., 168 Atl. (N.J.) 
132; Downs v. Board of Education of Hoboken District et al., 12 N.J.M. 345, 171 Atl. 
528; Seidel v. Board of Education of Ventnor City, 110 N.J.L. 31, 164 Atl. gor (affirmed 
168 Atl. 297). 


2 Barnes v. Mendenhall et al., 183 N.E. (Ind.) 556. 


3 Seidel v. Board of Education of Ventnor City, 110 N.J.L. 31, 164 Atl. gor (affirmed 
168 Atl. 297). 


4 Board of Education of the Town of Kearny v. Horan et al., 168 Atl. (N.J.) 132. 
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follows the procedure outlined in the statute.’ In other words, the 
mode is the measure of the power, and a school board with proper 
authority to dismiss a teacher cannot do so legally unless it com- 
plies with the statutory provision for so doing. An Oregon case? is 
in point. A teacher had been dismissed without having had charges 
filed against her and without being given a hearing. She brought 
suit for reinstatement on the ground that she had not been dis- 
missed according to the statute. The court said: 

When a teacher “‘is placed upon the list of permanently employed teachers,”’ 
that teacher by force of the law shall continue to serve until dismissed in the 
manner provided for by chapter 37, and “the manner herein provided’’ con- 
templates that there shall be a complaint, which must be in writing and filed with 
the clerk of the board, the teacher shall be given a written notice, stating the 
reason for the proposed dismissal, together with a copy of the complaint which 
has been filed, and, if the teacher files a written request with the clerk, then the 
board must give the teacher a hearing within ten days. It is true that the power 
to dismiss exists, but the power cannot be exercised unless the board observes 
the procedure pointed out by the very statute which confers the right to dismiss. 

One exception to this general rule exists, according to an Oregon 
court,3 which upheld the action of a school board in dismissing a 
teacher of millinery when a drop in enrolment no longer necessitated 
her services. In this case the board did not file charges against the 
teacher, notify her of the charges, nor give her a hearing in spite of 
the section of the statute which made such procedure preliminary 
to the discharge of a teacher on tenure. The court held, however, 
that where the ‘‘cause of dismissal is not personal to the teacher, the 
act [of dismissal] does not require an adherence to the procedure 
prescribed by section 5246.’ How far other courts will follow this 
line of reasoning remains to be seen. 

Where it has been held that the school board must grant the 


* School District No. 1 of Jefferson County v. Parker, 260 Pac. (Colo.) 521; School 
District No. 2, Fremont County v. Shuck, 49 Colo. 526, 113 Pac. 511; School District No. 
25 in Weld County v. Youberg, 77 Colo. 202, 235 Pac. 251; People ex rel. Becker v. Board 
of Education of City of New York et al., 181 N.Y.S. 804, 110 Misc. Rep. 587; Richards 
v. District School Board for School District No. 1 et al., 78 Ore. 621, 153 Pac. 482. 

? Richards v. District School Board for School District No. 1 et al., 78 Ore. 621, 153 
Pac. 482. 


3 Funston v. District School Board for School District No. 1 in Multnomah County, 
130 Ore. 82, 278 Pac. 1075, 63 A.L.R. 1410. 
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teacher a hearing before dismissing him, no formal trial, that is, a 
trial following the rules and formalities of court procedure, is es- 
sential to legal dismissal.* All that is required is that the board give 
the teacher an opportunity to defend himself against the charges 
filed against him. A Colorado court has ruled concerning the nature 
of charges and the manner of carrying on the trial. It said: 


The statute provides a teacher can only be discharged upon good cause 
shown. Neighborhood talk and rumors, report to the board by individual mem- 
bers upon personal investigation that there was some foundation for the talk, 
without specific charge made against the teacher, with notice and opportunity 
to refute said charge before the board acting officially, is not good cause shown. 
While we do not mean there must be formal pleadings and a trial before the 
board with the rules and formalities of court procedure, still we think that good 
cause shown means specific accusation, notice, evidence of the charge before the 
board in its official capacity, and an opportunity to the teacher to be heard and 
refute the charge.? 


A New York court has further described the nature of these 
charges as follows: 

The charges justifying the removal of a teacher should not be ambiguous or 
general, but should be directed to specific acts, so that she may know what she is 
charged with and be prepared to defend herself. The board of education may not 
remove a teacher upon trumped-up or false charges, or remove her upon sufhi- 
cient charges established by false testimony. 


Whenever the school board attempts to dismiss a teacher on 
permanent tenure in the legal manner—by filing charges against 
him, giving him notice thereof, and granting him a hearing—it then 
becomes the duty of the teacher to present evidence to refute these 
charges. In other words, the burden of proof does not rest on the 
school board. It is the duty of the teacher to explain his conduct. A 
refusal to do so will justify the board’s action in dismissing him. If 
he ignores the hearing or makes no attempt to defend himself at the 
trial granted him by the board of education and the board acts in 
good faith on the evidence presented before it at the hearing, an 


* Gaderer v. Grossmont Union High School District of San Diego County et al., 13 Pac. 
(2d) (Calif.) 401; School District No. 2, Fremont County v. Shuck, 49 Colo. 526, 113 
Pac. 511; School District No. 25 in Weld County v. Youberg, 77 Colo. 202, 235 Pac. 251. 

2 School District No. 2, Fremont County v. Shuck, 49 Colo. 526, 113 Pac. 511. 

3 Morton v. Weet et al., 254 N.Y.S. 655, 142 Misc. Rep. 473. 
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appeal to a court of law will be denied the teacher. In such circum- 
stances a California court said: 


There is nothing in the record which reveals definitely what testimony was 
taken or what facts were developed upon the hearing before the school board, 
except that the record shows that witnesses were sworn and testified in support 
of the charges which were then pending before the board; that appellant was 
present and represented by counsel at the hearing; that he did not testify, make 
any statement, or offer any evidence in his own behalf. With this situation it 
must be assumed that the proof which was produced before the school board, 
with the exception, of course, of the testimony of the appellant himself, was 
such as to substantially establish the facts as they were proven upon the hearing 
in the trial suit. 

The proceedings before the school board cannot be likened to a criminal pro- 
ceeding, where generally the entire burden of proof rests upon the prosecution. 
The teacher must have known that the school board was the body empowered 
with original authority to act upon the charges and dismiss him from his em- 
ployment, and that, if his actions and conduct were such that they could be ex- 
plained before the board in a satisfactory manner, it was not only his right, but 
his duty, to do so.? 


It is evident, then, that teachers who have been placed on perma- 
nent tenure may be legally dismissed. It should be noted, however, 
that the causes for dismissal must be those specifically stated in the 
statute or necessarily implied therefrom. Likewise, it should be 
noted that, if the dismissal is to be legal, it must follow the pro- 
cedure outlined by the statute. In other words, the mode becomes 
the measure of the power of the school board in dismissing teachers 
on permanent tenure. 


t Gaderer v. Grossmont Union High School District of San Diego County et al., 13 Pac. 
(2d) (Calif.) 4or. 





























FREE SERVICES OFFERED CHILDREN BY 
MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES. II 


RUPERT PETERS 
Director of Visual Instruction, Kansas City, Missouri 

The preceding article in this series’ presented a table showing the 
services rendered to schools by forty-seven museums and art gal- 
leries and discussed at some length the provisions made for taking 
care of school classes visiting the institutions. This article will give 
consideration to the assistance rendered schools through lending 
collections and lectures given in the schools by members of the mu- 
seum staff. The out-of-school activities of the museums and the 
physical provisions necessary to good service will also be discussed. 


THE LENDING COLLECTION 


The museums aid the schools by lending them illustrative mate- 
rials. Three boards of education, Detroit, Cleveland, and St. Louis, 
maintain museums for this purpose, and Pittsburgh’s board pays 
the Carnegie Museum $15,000 a year to collect, case, and keep in 
condition for the schools natural-science loan materials. The work 
done by the three first-named museums is very similar. 

In Detroit the department of visual instruction of the schools 
circulates lantern slides and motion-picture films, and the Children’s 
Museum does not duplicate that service. The museum has a large 
collection of mounted pictures (ranging from rotogravure clippings 
to expensive reproductions of the great masters), hundreds of mount- 
ed birds and small mammals (each in its individual case), many 
costume dolls from foreign countries, rocks and minerals, pottery 
and baskets, textiles from a wide range of sources, etc. A list of all 
this material is in every teacher’s hands, and she may secure any of 
it that will aid in current lesson work by mailing the museum a 
request. The museum trucks call at each school on a designated day 

t Rupert Peters, “Free Services Offered Children by Museums and Art Galleries. 
I,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV (September, 1934), 32-41. 
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each week, bringing fresh material and taking away that which has 
been used. 

Cleveland and St. Louis combine their departments of visual in- 
struction with their Educational Museums, circulating lantern 
slides and motion-picture films as well as specimens. Their specimen 
collections are similar to those of Detroit. St. Louis has built up its 
magnificent collection from the exhibits at three world’s fairs and 
specializes in the lending of objects to such an extent that a picture 
will not be sent a teacher if a specimen is available. Further, their 
specimens are so mounted that they may be taken from the cases 
and handled by the pupils. Each of these institutions tries to have 
material paralleling the various courses of study, and their work is 
done entirely with the schools of their respective cities. 

Table I shows that but five (perhaps four) of the cities visited 
lack access to a local lending collection. These are Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Columbus, Dayton, and Toledo, Ohio. Information at 
New Haven was secured from a subordinate (the Children’s Depart- 
ment was closed for the summer), but it is the writer’s impression 
that this branch lends materials from the Peabody Museum. Sev- 
eral of the collections include lantern slides only; many art museums 
circulate slides showing photographs and reproductions of paintings; 
others add motion pictures, small casts, or duplicates; and other 
collections grade upward to the extensive collections found at Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Trenton, and the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City. To keep Newark’s collection moving 
requires the services of eight employees. The American Museum of 
Natural History uses eight trucks to distribute materials to the 
New York City schools. Delivery facilities grade downward from 
this extensive service to that in the small city where the teacher 
must call for and return the borrowed articles. The Harris Fund of 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, finances the con- 
struction and the circulation of a series of small dioramas to the 
Chicago schools, each school receiving a new subject every two 
weeks. Many of these are of great educational value, and, if a teach- 
er but knew when her school would receive certain subjects, they 
could be worked into the class activity with much profit. The Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum has placed in nearly every school sys- 
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tem in Pennsylvania from one to twenty cabinets of exhibits. Each 
contains from four to nine drawers of commercial raw materials. Of 
course, state aid has made this service possible. As a rule, the mate- 
rials in the lending collections are functioning, educationally, to 
better advantage than do many of the class trips to the museums 
simply because the teacher receives her material when she needs it 
and when it fits into the work being done. 

Many institutions, however, are doing no more than to lend lan- 
tern slides when they have thousands of duplicate or near-duplicate 
specimens lying idle in their storerooms. It was the exceptional cura- 
tor who said, “Anything not on exhibition, that can be replaced 
easily by the borrower, will be lent.”” Many museums could function 
in this way with little cost and to the great advantage of the schools. 


LECTURES BY THE MUSEUM STAFF 


In several cities members of the museum staff visit schools upon re- 
quest and give talks, illustrated by lantern slides or motion pictures, 
either to classes or to gatherings in the auditorium. The museum in 
Reading, Pennsylvania, has a man whose whole time is so used. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City during the 
school year 1933-34 had a member of its staff speak at one assembly 
program each quarter in every junior and senior high school in the 
city. When these speakers visit a school at a teacher’s request, it 
usually means that some topic under consideration by the class re- 
quires illumination, and thus the talk becomes of considerable edu- 
cational value. Several curators told the writer that they saw great 
possibilities of extending the museum’s influence by such visits but 
that the shortage of funds prevented the hiring of enough help to do 
the absolutely necessary museum work and these talks did not have 
to be given. 

OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The other great division of museum activities with children is that 
of filling their leisure time and developing hobbies and interests 
which may continue through life. These activities of course are not 
carried out in connection with any school work. 

Table I shows that eighteen of the museums listed offer lecture 
hours for older children and twelve give story hours for the younger 
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ones. These talks do not parallel any school work, but an effort 
is made to have the topics appeal to the groups concerned. The 
lectures are generally given on Saturdays and the story hours on 
Sunday afternoons. The Toledo Museum of Art reports many audi- 
ences of fifteen hundred at its Saturday morning art lectures for 
children. It is necessary to give the talk twice to accommodate the 
crowds. And attendance is voluntary! On the other hand, some in- 
stitutions report that a group of fifty is a good average for their 
lectures. Both lectures and stories are usually illustrated by slides 
or films. 

It was a matter of considerable interest to find, during the sum- 
mer in the midst of vacation time, a number of museums and chil- 
dren’s rooms crowded with happy children busy at club work. The 
object of this work is to develop hobbies, to give a taste of many 
things, and thus to help the individual child to find what his inter- 
ests really are. Groups interested in birds, trees, flowers, stars, 
stamps, insects, minerals, and Indians were some of the groups seen. 
The work is well organized, and a certain amount of factual material 
must be learned. For example, in the bird club the children learn to 
identify thirty of the local birds, and a test is given upon completion, 
success in which entitles the child to a button. In several museums 
completion of the work of ten clubs brings the award of a silver 
button. In the Children’s Museum of Boston children who have 
done all the available club work become junior docents, and the pride 
with which they guide visitors through their museum is so serious 
as to be thought-provoking. When this club work uncovers a child’s 
particular liking for some subject, most museums encourage further 
study along that line. Curators told the writer of many cases in 
which the interests aroused by club work determined the electives 
chosen in high school and, in turn, college majors. This club work is 
usually in charge of a woman whose preparation has been rather 
broad. In a number of cases successful teachers with a bent for 
nature-study have graduated into museum work and are conducting 
most profitable club activities. Many of them do more to prepare 
Boy Scouts for their badge tests than do the scout masters. 

As an outgrowth of club work, several institutions have Saturday 
morning, often all-day, field trips. A schedule is issued early in the 
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season, giving dates, places, character of the trips, costs of transpor- 
tation, etc. The number who can go on each trip is limited by its 
character; no more may go than can do good work. Ten may be the 
limit for bird-study, while fifty may go to hunt fossils. Again, field 
trips call for leaders with special preparation, and some museum 
staffs lack such leaders. 

The art galleries cannot offer such a program of club work. A 
number of galleries offer free drawing classes to all children who 
come. In addition, classes for gifted children, the pick from the 
schools of the city, are provided. In some cities the children must 
pay for pencils and paper, but in most cases materials are free. 

Several museums run free daily motion pictures of an educational 
nature during the vacation months and on Saturdays during the 
school year. The subjects follow no course but are chosen because 
of availability and interest. 

Table I shows that only one of the institutions is carrying on this 
whole six-point extra-school program, but many are carrying three or 
four of the activities. That these are valuable for the children for- 
tunate enough to be able to attend is without question. Even from 
a selfish standpoint, those institutions having large stores of teach- 


ing materials lying idle are not making the most of their opportuni- 
ties to develop a corps of staunch supporters for the museums, to 
say nothing of exerting an influence on the mental development of 
the children. 


MINOR CONDITIONS IN THE MUSEUM 


No study of the educational work of a museum can be complete 
without a consideration of its physical set-up. Classrooms and audi- 
toriums have been referred to and are included in the plant of every 
up-to-date institution. The provision of ample space between show 
cases is another factor receiving increased attention. For class work 
a close group is essential if all are to hear what is said and to see the 
details referred to. If the cases are close together, the class must 
be strung out in a long line and the pupils in the rear will miss most 
of the comments made by the docent even if they are trying to hear 
and are not attracted by the contents of a case near by. 

The necessary space can often be secured by reducing the number 
of objects on display. For example, in the Reading museum was a 
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very complete collection of insects that occupied a great deal of 
space. After studying the uses made of this collection by visitors, 
the curator selected about 5 per cent of the specimens, which were 
typical of each group and which gave good illustrations of protective 
coloration and mimicry. These were arranged in small cases, and 
the others were sent to the reference storeroom, where they were 
carefully indexed to make them easily accessible to the advanced 
student—the only person who really cares for them. The smaller 
exhibition really serves the average visitor better than did the whole 
collection, for it is far less confusing to him. The space gained by this 
change allowed a readjustment of the cases on that floor and opened 
it up so that classes can use it profitably. The Chicago Academy of 
Sciences has five large table-type cases of shells on the third floor, 
the section of the building most used by classes. This collection is 
being studied with the idea of making a similar adjustment. The 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum, the Buffalo Museum of Science, the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago, the American Museum of Natural History and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, and others 
have buildings designed in the start to insure ample space. In some 
other institutions the aisles between cases are so narrow that visitors 
are forced to pass in single file. Essex Institute, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, has one of the best collections of Colonial objects in the coun- 
try, but one case often contains material that would fill a room if it 
were advantageously displayed. The floor is so crowded that in one 
hall cases are placed one on top of another, and even in front of the 
dioramas there is room for but a single line of visitors. It is impossi- 
ble to do real class work under such conditions. 

Another educational factor, just referred to, is the number of 
specimens in a case. Edward Stevens Robinson, professor of psy- 
chology at Yale University, has been studying this phase of museum 
management.’ By the use of a stop watch, he found that, if cases 
were crowded with objects, visitors were inclined to pass them by 
with only a casual glance. Experimenting by taking out a part of the 
contents and rearranging the remaining exhibits, he found that visi- 


* Edward S. Robinson, “The Psychology of Public Education,” American Journal 
of Public Health, XXIII (February, 1933), 123-28. 
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tors spent more time before the cases. The removal of half the 
original objects caused visitors to remain at some cases three times 
as long as they had before the change was made. The writer visited 
Lawrence Vail Coleman, president of the American Association of 
Museums, in his Washington office. He had just returned from a 
trip through the Middle West and, in discussing various museums, 
said of one, “If that man would take two-thirds of the specimens out 
of his cases and put them in storage, he would have a museum four 
times as good.” Thestored specimens are not lost; museums following 
this practice rotate their materials, changing the contents of the 
cases periodically, and find that people visit repeatedly to see the 
“new” exhibits. Many museums could adopt this practice and, by 
so doing, increase the teaching value of their institutions enormous- 
ly. Here, again, the dollars-and-cents value has been proved. The 
best show windows in the large stores show but a few things at a 
time because the merchants have found that the pulling power is 
greater than when a large number are crowded in. They have also 
shown us that everything included in one case should be related. 
For a museum to mingle Indian, Eskimo, and Colonial exhibits in 
the same case reduces the teaching value of the material markedly. 

When it comes to labels, museum curators belong to two schools. 
One believes that his material is for the student, the specialist, and 
that few or no labels should be provided. The other wishes to reach 
the average citizen, and his material must be well labeled. To illus- 
trate, at the time of the writer’s visit to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, he saw cases filled with Egyptian artifacts, some hundreds of 
different objects. One small label in each case gave the approximate 
date represented by the collection; no gallery books were provided; 
there was nothing to give any assistance. Such a condition gives the 
average man a feeling of irritation, or worse if he be really interested. 
On the other hand, at Park Museum, Providence, Rhode Island, 
were cases of similar size containing exhibits of animal forms. One 
case containing a series designed to show the different types of cover- 
ings possessed by animals (skin, fur, scales, etc.) had eight cards 
about five-by-eight inches in size and seven smaller labels. The in- 
formation given was helpful to one who had taught biology for years 
and would be far more so to one without this preparation. The 
visitor leaves such a case with a feeling of satisfaction. 
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Much study is necessary in labeling. Professor Robinson found 
that a change in wording may cause visitors to stop and study where 
formerly they gave but a cursory glance and passed on. Miss Griffin, 
of the Children’s Museum of Hartford, has a favorite story. She 
acquired a fine brown bear and wrote a label for its case. The chil- 
dren passed it by with hardly a pause. Suspecting that the label was 
at fault, Miss Griffin rewrote the label, but to no effect. Changes 
were made a second time, but still the children had no interest in the 
bear. She finally had a friend, a person unknown to the children, 
pose as a casual visitor and listen to their comments. They wanted 
to know what the bear ate and how dangerous it was, but the label 
did not tell. Rewritten again and telling first what the food of the 
bear was, the label satisfied the children, and the bear became a cen- 
ter of interest. 

In the science section of the Century of Progress Exposition, most 
visitors passed by a number of exhibits of much value. The exhibits 
were well labeled, but, because the type in which the labels were 
printed was too small, most visitors could not read the labels even 
with their faces against the front of the case. Curators and cleaners 
in museum after museum are irritated because visitors put their 
faces in contact with the glass fronts and hours of work are neces- 
sary to clean off the smudges. The Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum has found the solution to this difficulty in using a larger size of 
type for labels, a twenty-four-point bold face, which is twice the 
size of type usually used. The cleaners find few smudges to clean off 
the cases in which these labels have been placed. 

The whole question of labels is one for debate by curators, but in 
museums for the use of children they are finding that an abundance 
of labels is desirable, even necessary. These must be worded in sim- 
ple language, telling the child what he wants to know, and must be 
placed at his reading height. Men and women are appealed to in the 
same way. Some device, such as a thread from the object to the 
label, may be necessary to bring the latter down to the child’s read- 
ing height, but, if the label is to function fully, it must be where the 
child can read it easily. In general, museums are not doing a good 
job of labeling for either adults or children. Children’s museums are 
doing the better work. 
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364. BAKER, Harry J., and LELAND, Bernice. In Behalf of Non-Readers. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 40. 
Presents an analysis of educational disability in reading, including detailed 
reports on a number of case studies. 


365. Betts, Emmett ALBERT. “Teacher Analysis of Reading Disabilities,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, XI (April, 1934), 99-102. 
Describes the policies followed in developing a diagnostic technique and dis- 
cusses briefly the tests and procedures adopted in determining the nature and 
extent of the reading disabilities of pupils. 


366. BROENING, ANGELA M. “Test-determined Teaching of Reading in the 
Secondary Schools,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XII (November, 
1933), 21-23. 
Discusses ways in which data relating to the reading achievements and needs 
of pupils can be used in improving teaching. 

367. CarNovsky, Leon. “A Study of the Relationship between Reading In- 
terest and Actual Reading,” Library Quarterly, IV (January, 1934), 76- 
110. 


Summarizes the results of an intensive study of the reading of students in the 
University of Chicago who were grouped according to a number of criteria. 


See also Items 161 and 16g in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 
1934, number and Items 300 and 349 in the September, 1934, number of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal; Item 514 in the November, 1933, number and Items 78 and 86 in 
the February, 1934, number of the School Review. Item 461 in this list discusses reading 
as a tool in the study of geography. 
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. Cook, ELizABETH CHRISTINE. Reading the Novel. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1933. Pp. 238. 

Discusses a series of issues, including the characteristics of some distinguished 
readers, why we read novels, how to read them, and the fruits of reading them. 
. Coxe, WARREN W. Directed Study. University of the State of New York 
Bulletin No. 1025. Albany, New York: University of the State of New 
York Press, 1933. Pp. 52. 

Reviews the theory relating to directed study and presents the results of a 
questionnaire survey in the junior and the senior high schools of New York 
State to determine the provisions made for directing the study of pupils. 

. DatBy, HELEN C. “The Reading Difficulties Shown by Types of Retarded 
Children,” Mental Welfare, XIV (October 15, 1933), 89-93. London, 
England: Central Association for Mental Welfare. 

Discusses psychological problems involved in the reading difficulties encoun- 
tered by retarded children. 

. DEat, Roy W. “The Development of Reading and Study Habits in Col- 
lege Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXV (April, 1934), 
258-73. 

Reports the results of an experiment involving 205 college students who were 
failing because of poor reading and study habits. The study was made to de- 
termine the effectiveness of remedial training in comprehension, vocabulary, 
note-taking, etc. 

. DEARBORN, WALTER F. “Structural Factors Which Condition Special 
Disability in Reading,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-seventh 
Annual Session of the American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
XXXVIII (1933), 268-83. 

Presents evidence to show that, if there are specific defects in the centers or 
areas of the brain in which visual memories of letters and words are normally 
supposed to be registered, they account for but a small proportion of reading 
disability cases. 

. Eaton, ANNE T. “Integrating Library and Classroom through the Li- 
brary Assembly,” Teachers College Record, XXXV (November, 1933), 
104-19. 

Discusses the function of the library assembly as an integrating agency. 


. FRAWLEY, Honora MArcareEt. Certain Procedures of Studying Poetry in 
the Fifth Grade. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 539. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. iv-+go. 
Compares the results in comprehension, amount of memorizing, and develop- 
ment of attitudes obtained by teaching poems to approximately three hun- 
dred fifth-grade pupils with five memorizing procedures. 


. GrrarDIn, EvEtyn R. “How Content Subjects Can Be Strengthened by 
Children’s Own Reading,” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XII (Decem- 
ber, 1933—January—February, 1934), 35-37. 

Discusses the values of reading in the content subjects and offers constructive 
suggestions for attaining specific ends. 
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376. Gray, WittiAM S. “New Issues in Teaching Reading,” Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, X (September, 1933), 161-64, 182. 
Discusses desirable reforms in teaching reading suggested by recent social 
changes. 


. HENDERSON, ELLEN C. “Some Principles of Oral Reading,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XX (April, 1934), 287-99. 
Presents and discusses seven principles underlying effective oral interpreta- 
tion. 


. HENLEY, Faye. A Teacher’s Source Book in Literature Units for Elemen- 
tary Grades and Junior High School. Indianapolis, Indiana: Galena 
Press, 1933. Pp. 60. 

Contains a bibliography of the sources of material for literature units for all 
elementary grades and the junior high school and provides examples of such 
units. 


. Horr, Doris (Compiler). Books of General Interest for Today’s Readers. 
Published by the American Library Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education in Co-operation with the United States 
Office of Education. Chicago: American Library Association. Pp. 60. 
Presents a classified list of “simply-written, informative, and readable books 
suitable for use in connection with current adult educational activities.” 


. Hotmes, ELEANOR. “Vocabulary Instruction and Reading,” Elementary 
English Review, XI (April, 1934), 103-5, 110. 
Reports the results of a controlled experiment in the fourth grade to determine 
the relative merits of word reading and direct teaching of unfamiliar words in 
increasing meaning vocabulary. 


. Lapp, Marcaret Ruoaps. The Relation of Social, Economic and Personal 
Characteristics to Reading Ability. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 582. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1933. Pp. viii++100. 

Summarizes previous studies relating to the factors commonly associated with 
reading ability; presents the results of a study of the relation of social, econom- 


ic, and personal characteristics to the reading achievement of 315 pupils in 
Grades ITI-V, inclusive. 


. McKEE, Pau. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xii+592. 
Discusses in detail many of the practical problems involved in the improve- 
ment of instruction in reading and literature in elementary schools, making 
wide use of relevant research findings. 


. Monroe, Marton. “Helping Children Who Cannot Read,” Progressive 
Education, X (December, 1933), 456-60. 
Discusses two essential steps in the treatment of reading disabilities: (1) a 
thorough study of the child’s difficulty and (2) the administration of appropri- 
ate remedial methods. 
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. Moore, ANNIE E. Literature Old and New for Children. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. x+446. 

Provides guidance and help for teachers in the field of children’s literature, 
with special emphasis on new materials and their evaluation in the light of 
established standards and contemporary trends. 


. PARKHILL, JEAN. “Methods Used in Teaching L 10 Reading to a Z Sec- 
tion,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VIII (June, 1933), 
363-66. 

Presents evidence leading to the conclusion that constant daily reading of ma- 
terial appropriate to a child’s ability merely for the purpose of enjoying read- 
ing brings a marked and unusual increase in reading ability. 

. Pau, VERA ALice. Present Trends of Thought on Oral Reading. College of 
Education Series, No. 31. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 
299. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 58. 

Presents an analysis of present trends of thought concerning oral reading, the 
reasons for the questionable position it holds, opinions concerning its value, 
fundamentals of oral reading, and methods of securing effective results. 


. Peterson, ANNA. “Leisure Reading of High School Pupils,” Education, 
LIV (January, 1934), 296-300. 

Reports the analysis of answers to a questionnaire sent to a thousand pupils 
in Greater Boston. 


. Son, Donatp L. “Developing Desirable Reading Habits in Studying 
Citizenship,” School Review, XLII (June, 1934), 447-58. 

Presents an analysis of the reading difficulties encountered in the study of the 
social sciences and reports the results of a controlled experiment to improve 
the reading habits of ninth- and tenth-grade pupils. 

. SMITH, Mrs. JOHNNIE RuTLaND. “An Analytical Study of the Factors 
Involved in Learning To Appreciate Literature,” Twentieth Annual Con- 
ference on Educational Measurements Held at Indiana University, April 14 
and 15, 1933, pp. 47-69. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. X, No. 1. Bloomington, Indiana: Bureau of Co-opera- 
tive Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. 
Summarizes the results of an elaborate study to determine the conditions and 
activities that contribute to learning in the appreciation of literature. 


. TOWNSEND, Atwoop H. (Chairman). Students’ Guide to Good Reading. 
Prepared by the Committee on College Reading of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1933. Pp. 54. 

Includes a list of some nine hundred books well worth knowing, furnishing en- 
joyable reading, and largely available in inexpensive editions. 


. TRABUE, M.R. “Reading Ability in the High School,” High School Jour- 
nal, XVII (January, 1934), 9-13. 

Presents a brief summary of fifty or more important studies and reports relat- 
ing to the field of reading. 
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392. TyLER, Henry T. “Remedial Reading in the Junior College,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, IV (October, 1933), 28-31. 
Reports the results of reading tests given to 616 students in the Sacramento 
Junior College and the improvement which resulted from remedial reading 
given to a group of 21 students meeting twice a week for one semester. 


393. Witty, Paut A. “Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of Reading Diffi- 
culties in the Secondary School,” Educational Trends, III (April, 1934), 
7-13. 
Presents an analysis of the reading of fifty ninth-grade children who were 
examined because of “repeated manifestations of faulty or inappropriate read- 
ing habits.” 


ENGLISH! 
R. L. LYMAN 


394. BRIGANCE, Witt1AM Norwoop. “The Language Learning of a Child,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XVIII (February, 1934), 143-54. 
Critical study of the growth of vocabulary, comparison of the parts of speech 
used, and growth in the making of phonetic sounds for a young child. 


¥ 395. CurricHt, PrupENcE. “A Comparison of Methods of Securing Correct 
Language Usage,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (May, 1934), 
681-90. 
Six contrasted methods of instruction designed to eliminate language errors 
were employed for four weeks with groups of sixth-grade pupils. The greatest 
gains were made by pupils to whom the errors were explained and who planned 
their own remedial projects under the teacher’s guidance. The relative effec- 
tiveness of the five other methods of instruction is presented. 


396. FARRAR, PRESTON C. “The Problem of Oral English,” High School Jour- 
nal, XVI (October, 1933), 229-31; “Some Suggestions on Teaching 
Speech,” (November, 1933), 274-75, 277, 279. 

A careful analysis of significant errors of pronunciation and articulation. 


397. Fritz, RatpuH A., and RANKIN, NELLIE R. “The English Handicap of 

Junior High-School Pupils from Foreign Speaking Homes, and Remedial 
Suggestions,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII (February, 1934), 
412-21. 
The scores on standardized achievement tests made by pupils from English- 
speaking homes are compared with the scores made by pupils from homes in 
which foreign languages are spoken. The data indicate specific language items 
in which the latter group are seriously handicapped. Suggestions for remedial 
teaching are given. 


t See also Item 301 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1934, number of the Elementary School Journal, and Item 67 in the February, 1934, 
number, Item 346 in the May, 1934, number, and Item 445 in the September, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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398. GUILER, WALTER ScCRIBNER. “Improving Instruction in English Mechan- 

ics in the Elementary School,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(February, 1934), 427-37. 
The author presents the language error quotients of usage items made by 
eighth-grade pupils and by high-school graduates as revealed by The Ohio 
Survey of English Usage (Columbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 
1930). On the basis of the data the author makes eight challenging recom- 
mendations concerning instruction in English usage. 


399. GUILER, WALTER SCRIBNER, and Betts, EMMETT ALBERT. “A Critical 
Summary of Selected Research,” Elementary English Review, XI (March, 
1934), 75-80; (April, 1934), 111-18; (May, 1934), 139-46; (June, 1934), 
164-69. 
A review of the most valuable research studies in language, grammar, and 
composition made during the past decade. Each article is considered under 
the headings: character of the research, problem, limitations of study, pro- 
cedure, specific findings, curriculum, and implications valuable for students of 
research. The series indicates seventy-three problems still needing research, 
as suggested by the authors of the articles reviewed. 


400. Hopres, W. C. “Considerations in the Development of Children’s Lan- 
guage,”’ Elementary English Review, XI (March, 1934), 66-70. 
An abstract of a Doctor’s thesis, presented at the University of Chicago, which 
gives valid objective evidence as to the gradual development of children’s 
command over essential features of sentence structure and control of language 
details. 


401. Jewett, Ipa A. “A Decade of Research in English in Teachers Colleges,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXV (March, 1934), 460-72. 
A valuable bibliography of research articles in the field of English, noting espe- 
cially studies made by instructors in teachers’ colleges. 


402. KELLEY, Victor H. ‘An Experimental Study of Certain Techniques for 

Testing Word Meanings,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(December, 1933), 277-82. (Also in Doctoral Theses in Education. I, 
pp. 51-94. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 1. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934.) 
Using “the ability of a child to use the word in a sentence” as a criterion, 
Kelley conducted an experiment which indicates that the multiple-choice and 
the matching tests are equally effective and that both are superior to the same- 
opposite-neither technique and to the multiple-choice-sentence technique. He 
concludes that none of the procedures are adequate for securing satisfactory 
estimates of pupils’ knowledge of the meaning of words. 


403. KENNEDY, ARTHUR G. “The Future of the English Language,” American 
Speech, VIII (December, 1933), 3-12. 
The author indicates certain linguistic practices which, if continued, will re- 
sult in a reduction of the English vocabulary somewhat analogous to the 
breaking-down of the inflectional system in the English language. 
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404. LocAN, Conrap T. ‘Composition Teaching in America before 1850,” 
English Journal, XXIII (June, 1934), 486-96. 
A carefully documented historical sketch of the introduction of English com- 
position as a subject in the school curriculum. 


405. O’RourKE, L. J. Rebuilding the English-Usage Curriculum To Insure 
Greater Mastery of Essentials. Washington: Psychological Institute 
(3506 Patterson Street, N.W.), 1934. Pp. x-+o8. 
The results of a five-year testing program in English usage, in which forty 
thousand teachers and a million and a half pupils in Grades III-XIII partici- 
pated. The major purpose was to develop a usage curriculum which might 
provide a sequence in the basic principles consistent with the pupils’ needs and 
capacities. Includes also the general results of state-wide co-operative Eng- 
lish studies made in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


406. PooLey, RoBERtT C. Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English. Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin, No. 14. 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1933. Pp. 172. 
The author traces the history of English usage, contrasts several contemporary 
theories of correctness, points out the practices which dominate textbooks in 
language and grammar, and presents the theory of language as a living, growing 
organism. 


| 407. PooLey, Ropert C. “Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and 

, Secondary-School Levels: E. English Language and Grammar,” The 
Curriculum, pp. 146-48, 218-20. Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
IV, No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1934. 
A carefully selected bibliography of recent research studies on curriculum, 
methods, and supervision in the elementary-school and high-school English 
field. The enumeration of books and authors is accompanied by discriminating 
interpretations. 


408. PooLEy, RoBert C. “Subject-Verb Agreement,” American Speech, IX 


(February, 1934), 31-36. 

Points out notable exceptions to the familiar rule of grammar, ‘“Two or more 
subjects connected by ‘and’ require a plural verb.” This rule should be stated, 
“Two or more subjects joined by ‘and’ when felt to be plural are followed by a 
plural verb; when the subject, though plural in form, is felt to be a single entity, 
the singular verb should be used; when the compound subject follows the verb, 
the verb is frequently in the singular, especially after the patterns ‘there is,’ 
‘there exists.’ The underlying principle may be simply stated: The verb agrees 
with the felt number of the subject.” 


409. Riviin, Harry N. “English Grammar as Preparation for the Study of a 
Modern Foreign Language,” English Journal, XXIII (March, 1934), 
202-7. 
This very significant article assembles the judgments of teachers of French, 
German, Spanish, and English as to the functional values of 187 items of 
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grammar. The resulting data indicate that all but a very few of the items of 
grammar considered indispensable by teachers of foreign languages are in- 
cluded also in the evaluations of English teachers. The article is invaluable 
for curriculum-makers. 


. SCHONELL, Frep J. “The Relation between Defective Speech and Dis- 
ability in Spelling,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, IV (June, 
1934, Part II), 123-39. 

Organic speech defects, even after such defects are removed, are shown to 
leave behind faulty speech habits, which have detrimental influence on read- 
ing and spelling. Apparently every speech defect is accompanied by serious 
emotional inhibitions. 


. SENour, A. C. “Necessity for Use of a Non-Language Mental Test in 
Group Intelligence Testing,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVII 
(January, 1934), 435-41. 

To 453 pupils of Grade IV were administered two tests widely used to deter- 
mine ability grouping. The language spoken in the home of each pupil was 
ascertained. Results indicate that the test which requires the greater pro- 
ficiency in language is less reliable than a measure of general intelligence. 


. STARBIRD, MyRTLE; WILLIAMS, RALPH R.; and HATFIELD, W. WILBUR. 
“‘Out-of-School Uses of English,” English Journal, XXII (June, 1933), 
466-71. 

A continuation and extension of the “Report of Committee on Place and Func- 
tion of English in American Life,” John M. Clapp, chairman (now out of 
print; printed in part in English Journal, XV [February, 1926], 110-34). 


. STEWART, MarteTTA. “A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Conventional 
News Stories in High-School Journalism,” English Journal, XXIII 
(March, 1934), 209-15. 

A carefully made scale of six samples, Specimens A to F, inclusive, is presented, 
together with a brief description of the procedures involved in making the scale. 


. THOMAS, JESSE Epwarp. The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written 
Composition through Formal Drill. University of Iowa Studies in Educa- 
tion, Vol. VIII, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 
44. 

An experimental group, systematically trained by means of multiple-response, 
error-recognition drills, showed a growth of 50 per cent in language control 
as contrasted with a growth of 20 per cent made by a control group trained by 
traditional methods. 


. WaLcoTT, Frep G. “Recognition of Usage in Teaching of Language,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (January, 1934), 273- 
77: 

A scholarly article indicating the weakness of basing a language curriculum 
solely on data derived from error studies. 
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SPELLING: 
FREDERICK S. BREED 


An examination of the reports of spelling investigations published 
from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934, reveals no unusual trend or out- 
standing feature. A variety of topics has been dealt with, such as the 
vocabulary of children’s letters, factors in learning, methods of meas- 
urement, and the treatment of deficiency in the seventh and the 
eighth grades. 


416. ALMACK, JOHN C., and STaFFELBACH, E. H. ‘Method in Teaching Spell- 
ing,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (November, 1933), 175-85; 
“Related Factors in Spelling Method,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXXIV (December, 1933), 273-85; “Spelling Diagnosis and Remedial 
Teaching,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 341-50. 
A discussion based on the results of certain important investigations, the con- 
clusions of numerous minor studies, and the opinions of textbook and other 
writers, without a sufficiently serious attempt to resolve contradictions at criti- 
cal points and to show the trend indicated by the most reliable research. 


417. CRAWFORD, MARIANNE, and Garrison, K. C. “A Study of Words Most 

Frequently Misspelled by Seventh and Eighth Grade Pupils,”’ Peabody 
Journal of Education, XI (September, 1933), 78-82. 
Presents a list of words misspelled by seventh- and eighth-grade pupils and 
shows disagreement between this list and other lists of commonly misspelled 
words. Gives a distribution of the words according to their appearance in the 
respective thousands of the Thorndike list. 


418. Driccs, H. Wayne. ‘The Vocabulary of Letters of Boys and Girls 12 to 
15 Years of Age, Inclusive,” Journal of Experimental Education, II 
(June, 1934), 339-54. 
A study of word usage in 192 out-of-school letters written by pupils twelve to 
fifteen years of age. The results are similar to those previously reported for 
college Freshmen and for adults. 


419. FITZGERALD, JAMES A. “Letters Written Outside the School by Children 
of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades: A Study of Vocabulary, Spelling 
Errors, and Situations,”’ Doctoral Theses in Education. I, pp. 7-50. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 1. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 

The author found the frequency of use and of error for 7,587 different words. 
Shows large disparity between the word usage of children and that of adults 
and provides new data on the distinctive elements in the vocabulary of children. 


t See also Item 54 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1934, 
number, Item 397 in the June, 1934, number of the School Review, and Item 402 in this 
list. 
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Gates, ARTHUR I., and BENNETT, CHESTER C. “Two Tests versus Three 
Tests Weekly in Teaching Spelling,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV 
(September, 1933), 44-49. 
An experimental study of two forms of the pretest method, in which two tests 
a week were found to be better than three in Grades II A-IV A. In Grades 
IV B-VI B the results were inconclusive. pole 

GILBERT, LUTHER C. “Effect of Reading on Spelling in the Secondary 

Schools,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, IX (April, 1934), 
269-75. 
Reports the degree to which spelling is learned incidentally during the reading 
of a selection containing words that appeared in an immediately preceding 
spelling test. 

Gray, RutHA. “Spelling,” Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 
1931-1932, pp. 42-43. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 6, 
1933. 

A bibliography of seventeen items, giving annotations for selected references. 

Hanson, Atice. “Relative Difficulty of Letter Formations,” Illinois 
Teacher, XXII (April, 1934), 227-20, 254-55. 

Provides data on handwriting difficulty in spelling and on the viteaiole diffi- 
culty of the various letters of the alphabet in Grades II and III. 


Horn, Ernest. ‘Curriculum Investigations at the Elementary- and Sec- 
ondary-School Levels: D. Spelling,” The Curriculum, pp. 143-46, 217- 
18. Review of Educational Research, Vol. IV, No. 2. Washington: 
American Educational Research Association of the National Education 
Association, 1934. 

A review of the results of research in spelling for the three years ending No- 
vember 1, 1933. 

WIttiamson, E. G. “Mental Abilities Related to Learning to Spell,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XXX (December, 1933), 743-51. 

Factors relating to spelling ability, as derived from previous investigations. 

Wise, Cart T. “Selection and Gradation of Words in Spelling,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), 754-66. 


A comparative study of twenty modern textbooks in spelling, showing greater 
variability in the gradation than in the selection of words. 


HANDWRITING? 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Drrr, Hans. “Sprachgebrechen, Schrift, und Intelligenz,” Zeitschrift fir 
Kinderforschung, XLI (1933), 338-48. 
Report of observations and informal experiments on the relation between in- 
telligence and defects in writing and in speech and on the relation of training in 
handwriting to intelligence and speech. 


* See also Item 87 in the list of selected references appearing in the February, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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FREEMAN, FRANK N. “Handwriting and the Activity Movement,” Sierra 
Educational News, XXX (February, 1934), 17-18, 64. 


A discussion of the bearing of the activity movement on the two problems of 
motivation and practice in handwriting. 


HitpRETH, GERTRUDE. ‘Reversals in Reading and Writing,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXV (January, 1934), 1-20. 


A study of the occurrence of reversals in children in general rather than in chil- 
dren with reading difficulties merely. 


Orton, S. T., and GirtincHaMm, A. “Special Disability in Writing,” Bulle- 
tin of the Neurological Institute of New York, III (June, 1933), 1-32. 


Chiefly a study, based on clinical examinations, of the relations between writ- 
ing disabilities and degree and kind of hand preference. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 
R. M. Tryon 


ADAMS, JAMES TrusLow. “Has History Value?” Forum, XC (August, 
1933), 113-15. 
An excellent presentation of some of the fundamental values to be gained from 
a systematic study of history. 


BEATTY, WILLARD W. “For the Social Education of Children,” Progressive 
Education, X (February, 1933), 74-79. 


A report on, and an interpretation of, the author’s observations in the field of 
the social sciences during his visits to sixty schools and school systems. 


BELL, BEssiE; HitcHEN, Mary E.; and Taytor, Ciara. “History Teach- 
ing in Manchester Museums and Its Relationships to School Work,” 
History, XVIII (July, 1933), 133-38. 

A brief account of work done in local history by the authors with children in 
the elementary grades in Queen’s Park Museum, Manchester, England. De- 
scribes a good way to make history concrete. 


Biarr, JOHN L. “Social Studies and the Textbook Complex.” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XTX (November, 1933), 613-20. 
An attempt to explain why the social sciences do not enjoy greater repute 
among educational administrators. Textbooks in the social sciences are held 
responsible for the lack of enthusiasm on the part of administrators. 


Coss, STANWOOD. “Social Science in the Progressive Schools,” Education, 
LIV (May, 1934), 527-31. 


A plea for a so-called “unified” course in the social sciences. Very general in 
nature. 


* See also Item 162 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 





number and Item 317 in the September, 1934, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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. HALTER, HELEN, and Brits, GotpENA. “Social Science and Mathematics 
Get Together,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (Octo- 
ber, 1933), 110-16. ‘ 

An account and detailed plans of a piece of voluntary co-operative teaching in 
Grade VIII by a teacher of mathematics and a teacher of the social sciences. 
The day-by-day procedure in each field is described. 


. Hatcu, Roy W. “Training in Citizenship,” Education, LIV (May, 1934), 
518-27. 

A general discussion of training in citizenship in terms of what it is, what it is 
not, how to teach it, and how to train teachers to teach it. 


. HocketT, Joun A. “Some Ways out of Social Studies Confusion,” Social 
Studies Leaflet, TX (April, 1933), 1-3. Los Angeles, California: Southern 
California Social Science Association. 

A brief consideration of two approaches to the selection and the organization 
of curriculum content in the social scitnces. Condemns the so-called “aca- 
demic” approach and praises the functional. A stimulating discussion. 


. Howarp, H. E. “Self-Expression through History (Sixth Forms),” Jour- 
nal of Education (London), LXV (February 1, 1933), 99. 

An example of the use of the lecture system in which the lecturing is done by the 
pupils. A system for use in classes of pupils with high intelligence quotients | 


. Leg, R. C. “Social Studies in the Junior High School,” Texas Outlook, 
XVII (October, 1933), 24, 20. 

A brief treatment of the leading objectives of the social sciences in the junior 
high school and what some schools are doing to attain these objectives. 


. Lewis, WINNIFRED. “United States History Tests,” Instructor, XLIII 


(January, 1934), 38, 64. 
A series of tests of the traditional type intended for use in conducting drills. 


. MacomsBer, F. G. “A Study in Social Science Teaching Methods,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXVII (October, 1933), 115-22. 

An experiment involving the merits of two general plans of instructional pro- 
cedure in the social sciences. The contract plan turned up results superior to 
the discussion plan, according to a general test at the conclusion of a semester’s 
work in Grade VII. 


. MAHONEY, JOHN J. “A New Deal for the Socia! Studies,” Education, LIV 
(May, 1934), 550-54. 

The “new deal” discussed in this article relates to the objectives and the ma- 
terial of the social sciences. The author maintains that a general house-cleaning 
is badly needed in present practices in the social sciences in the schools. 


. MENDES, Joy. “Music in the Social Studies,”’ Georgia Education Journal, 
XXVI (November, 1933), 16-17. 

An illustration of the work done in music in Grade V A in connection with 
a unit of understanding relating to American Colonial history. An attempt 
to integrate history and music. 
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445. MiLter, Witi1am T. “Should Social Studies Be Fused?” American School 
Board Journal, LXXXVII (September, 1933), 29-30. 
A fair-minded presentation of why the so-called “social studies” should not 
lose their identity in the elementary-school grades. 


. Norman, Roy H. “A History Project,’”’ Sierra Educational News, XX1X 


(October, 1933), 55-57. 

A brief report of how an eighth-grade class conducted a so-called “open forum” 
on the question: “Were the French or the English better suited in the end to 
win supremacy in the New World?” 


. PrymoutH, J. H. B. “The Teaching of Local History,” History, XVIII 
(April, 1933), 1-10. 
A strong plea for approaching the study of history from the local standpoint 
and a brief consideration of the materials for the study of local history, along 
with a few practical suggestions to the teacher of history on the subject of 
local history. i 


. SANDIFORD, PETER. “The Biological Interpretation of History,” School, 
XXII (November, 1933), 190-93. Toronto, Canada: Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto. 

A brief discussion of the importance of biological factors in history. The claim 
is made that the rise and fall of peoples and empires may be explained in terms 
of certain biological principles. 


. SIMONTON, Irma. “Social Studies in the Nursery School,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, XI (March, 1934), 197-201. 


A discussion of the attempts in one nursery school to give to very young per- 
sons an individual life that is absorbing and a social life that is meaningful. 


. TOWNSEND, W. B. “The Social Studies Program,” Instructor, XLIII 
(March, 1934), 15, 65. 
A general outline .< courses in community life, geography, and history for 
Grades I-VI, along with a few comments on objectives. 

. TOWNSEND, W. B. “Modern Methods of Teaching the Social Studies,” 
Instructor, XLIII (April, 1934), 15, 69. 
A description of a general procedure to be followed in the teaching of a unit of 
understanding in the social sciences. 

. TREACY, JoHN P. “Combining the Social Studies,” Catholic School Jour- 
nal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 3-5. 
A review of a number of recently published discussions of the unification of the 
social sciences. 

GEOGRAPHY 
EpitH P. PARKER 


The following list was derived from a canvass of material pub- 
lished since August 1, 1933. It includes those publications which 
seem to be the more helpful, significant contributions. Some articles 
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were excluded because of their brevity and because of the fact that 
they duplicated, in essence, longer treatments included. 


453. ALLEN, AGNES M. “A Survey of Books on Methods of Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, 1887-1932,” Journal of Geography, XXXII (October, 1933), 285- 
go. 

Summarizes a few of the trends in the development of geography-teaching 
evidenced in the books on methods which were surveyed. A bibliography is 
included. 


454. Bowman, Isatau. Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, pp. xxii+ 

228. Combined with CLark, Rose B. Geography in the Schools of Eu- 
rope, pp. viii-++229-382. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, Part V. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 
Bowman’s section of the report discusses “kinds of data which geographers 
gather or use, the purposes they have in mind, and the methods they employ’”’; 
ways in which they measure the measurable factors involved; “the quality of 
the contribution that geography can make to the study of human groupings” 
and of potential means of support; “techniques in geographical analysis”; the 
nature and importance of the regional concept which geographers apply to 
human studies; the applications and limitations of political and economic 
phases of the field; “the cultural bearings of some of the facts and methods of 
geography’; and some observations concerning the teaching of the subject. 
Miss Clark’s section of the report presents findings concerning the place of 
geography in the curriculums of schools in selected European countries, the 
objectives of instruction, the plan of teaching, the content covered at the differ- 
ent grade levels, the equipment handled, and results obtained. 


455. Britton, Ropert L. “Specific Benefits of Relationship Teaching,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XXXII (December, 1933), 377-78. 
Summarizes the réle of interpretive ideas in geographic training. 


456. Bronsky, Amy. “Elementary School Geography and World Problems,” 
Journal of Geography, XXXII (November, 1933), 316-22. 
Emphasizes the importance of training pupils to be geographic “thinkers” 
instead of mere “rememberers.”’ 


457. CARTER, Epwarp C. “The Far East in American Public Education,” Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, LXXI (1933), 233-34. 
(Discussion by Edith P. Parker, pp. 235-36.) 

Stresses the great value of, and need for, authoritative materials, of geographic 
and other types, that will help to develop in young American citizens better 
understanding of the Far East. 


458. GATTO, FRANK M. “Experimental Studies on the Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Geography,” Pittsburgh Schools, VIIL (November—Decem- 
ber, 1933), 60-110. 
Reports the nature of investigations and findings concerning the effectiveness 
of instruction in geography when using motion-picture films, lantern slides, 
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still films, and stereographs-in comparison with the effectiveness of instruction 
when using all the visual aids mentioned except motion pictures and in com- 
parison with the effectiveness of instruction when no visual aids were used. 


. Hatt, Rosert B. “Local Inventory and Regional Planning in the School 
Curriculum,” Journal of Geography, XX XIII (January, 1934), 17-22. 
Urges local surveys and the mapping of land uses in the locale as a justifiable 
and feasible part of elementary-school work. Includes some suggestions con- 
cerning procedure. 


. Harrison, Lucia. “Regions of Midnight Sun and of Long Nights,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, XXXTilI (March, 1934), 114-16. 

Presents material helpful to teachers in understanding daylight conditions in 
polar regions. 


. LoGAN, MARGUERITE. ‘Techniques in the Use of the Reading Tool in 
Reaching Worthwhile Geographic Understandings,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, XXXIII (January, 1934), 10-16. 
Discusses specific reading abilities needed by students of geography and meth- 
ods of gaining or improving such abilities. 


. MIKESELL, RuTH WEAVER. “Geographical Activities Involving the Use 
of Maps and Graphs,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (March, 1934). 
105-13. 

Suggests “worth-while” pupil activities involving the use of maps and graphs. 


. MILLER, GEORGE J. (Editor). Geography: How To Teach It. Geographic 
Education Series. Bloomington, Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1934. 
Pp. 188. 

Contains a compilation of articles from the Journal of Geography that pertain 
to specific phases of instruction in geography. 


. SMirH, J. RussELL, and OrHers. “Geography as a Foundation for the 
Mutual Appreciation of Peoples,” Proceedings of the Fifth Biennial Con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education Associations, pp. 234-46. 
Washington: Augustus O. Thomas, Secretary General (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W.), 1933. 

Includes extracts from papers on this theme presented at the Dublin meeting 
of the Federation. 


. Stamp, L. Duptey. “Land Utilization Survey as a School and College Ex- 
ercise,” Journal of Geography, XX XIII (April, 1934), 121-30. 
Describes methods, results, and values of surveys of land utilization made by 
school children in Britain. A suggestive guide for geographic field work. 


. Svec, M. Metvina. “A Method of Testing,” Journal of Geography, 
XXXII (October, 1933), 295-97. 

Illustrates, as a test device, the matching of regions and activities with brief 
descriptive and interpretive statements. 
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467. THRALLS, ZoE A. “Summary of Investigations in Geographic Instruction,” 
Journal of Geography, XX XIII (January, 1934), 23-28. 

Reviews briefly thirty-two research studies made in 1929, 1930, and 1931 deal- 
ing with various types of problems in the teaching of geography. 

468. WHITAKER, RUSSELL. “Nation against Nation: A Challenge to Geography 
Teachers,” School Science and Mathematics, XXXIV (February, 1934), 
180-86. 

Discusses the intrinsic value of well-directed geographic training in helping 
students to maintain a sympathetic understanding of the problems of other 
peoples. 

469. ZACHARI, ELizABETH D. ‘Field Trip Experiences in the Intermediate 
Grades,” Journal of Geography, XXXIII (February, 1934), 49-60. 


States values of field experiences, requisites of good field work, and gives con- 
crete illustrations of valuable field work done in Louisville, Kentucky. 








Cducational TAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A critical analysis of the French system of financing public education.—Pro- 
fessor Swift’s interest, according to the Preface of his new book,? in the financing 
of education abroad grows out of (1) his interest in greater centralization of the 
financing of public education in this country and (2) the general absence of ade- 
quate treatments of the subject in American educational literature. Whether or 
not the reader holds these interests in company with Professor Swift, he will 
hardly escape developing an interest of his own from content so clearly and at- 
tractively presented as is that of this publication. This little book is an unusual 
combination of fine scholarship and engaging writing. 

Data for the study were collected by personal visitation during the year 
1928-29. Full co-operation was received from both local and state authorities. 
Funds for the author’s trip were supplied by the General Education Board, 
and the preparation of the volume was financed by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and the University of California. 

In general outline the book treats the usual fields of primary, secondary, and 
higher education, with the interpolation of a chapter on vocational education, 
which in France is really a continuation of primary instruction. The applications 
of funds are discussed separately from their derivation in each case. General 
facts concerning the organization of education in France, necessary to an under- 
standing of the financial program, are presented in two introductory chapters. 
The author is particularly to be commended for his discriminating use of statis- 
tical data. Nowhere does the reader feel that the conclusions presented are in- 
adequately supported, and nowhere does he find his interest broken or diverted 
by long arrays of undigested figures. 

The picture given of the financing of primary education may be taken as 
fairly typical both of the French system and of the author’s treatment. Here 
the state (that is, the nation) assumes the responsibility for personnel costs, and 
the commune (the local unit) provides and maintains the physical plant. The 
compensation of personnel has features of special interest. A basic salary is pro- 

* Fletcher Harper Swift, The Financing of Institutions of Public Instruction in 
France. European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, Vol. I. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Education, Vol. VIII, No. 1. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+r80. 
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vided in terms of a national schedule based on each recipient’s official classifica- 
tion and professional qualifications. To the basic salary are added certain sup- 
plementary allowances, or indemnités, the most important of which are allow- 
ances for lodging where quarters are not provided, allowances for variations in 
living costs in different places, and allowances for size of family. Pensions are 
also provided under the general civil-pension law. Of outstanding interest to 
American students is ‘‘the careful endeavor on the part of the government to 
insure to each employee an income adjusted to his legitimate individual needs” 
(pp. 33-34). While teachers’ incomes are not large in France in comparison with 
American standards or with salaries paid to other civil servants, nevertheless 
they are certain and seemingly fairly adjusted to merit and circumstance. 

The book appears as the first of a promised series to deal with the financing 
of public education in several foreign lands. It is a fortunate beginning. If the 
standard achieved by the first volume is maintained, educational literature will 
be enriched with a series of dependable, readable sources of information that is 
much needed in the intelligent reorganization of our own system of school 


finance. 
B. F. PIttENGER 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


How Russia indoctrinates its youth—The part assigned to education, particu- 
larly character education, in consolidating the gains of the revolution in Soviet 
Russia is vividly described in a book published by the Ann Arbor Press.? This 
book deals primarily with the out-of-school agencies which are being fostered by 
the Soviet government as a means of training up Russian children to become 
good Communists. In their efforts to replace the old social order by the new, 
they have undertaken the stupendous task of completely changing the character 
of the people who live within their borders. They realize that this task is rela- 
t'vely hopeless so far as the present adult population is concerned and that any 
remaining opposition among this portion of the population must be controlled 
by stern repressive measures. If the revolution is to become fully and finally 
established, its supporting constituency must come from the rising generations. 

There has been most careful and extensive organization of three groups of 
young persons with a view to the development of this “properly conditioned” 
ultimate constituency. These groups are: the Little Octobrists, for children of 
the ages of seven to ten; the Young Pioneers, for children of the ages of ten to 
fifteen, inclusive; and the Young Communist or the Komsomol group, for youth 
of the ages of fifteen to twenty-three. While the Communist Party has a mem- 
bership of only 1 per cent of the whole Russian population, the three organiza- 
tions mentioned have a potential membership of many millions and are designed 
to be the recruiting ground for future members of the dominant party. 

* Character Education in Soviet Russia. Edited by William Clark Trow and trans- 
lated by Paul D. Kalachov. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, 1934. Pp. 200. 
$1.25. 
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The book consists of a series of articles by Russian writers who discuss the 
Young Pioneer movement in its various aspects. In addition, there are a fore- 
word by George S. Counts and an editorial introduction by the editor. The 
Russian articles, which are translated by Paul D. Kalachov, take up: “The 
Communistic Education of Young Pioneers,” ‘Principles of Pioneer Organiza- 
tion,” “The Réle of the Leader,” “Self-Activity and the Pioneer Activ,” and 
‘‘Work with the Children’s Activ.” The articles selected for translation were 
from a series used in the training of leaders for Young Pioneer divisions; hence, 
they are much more frank and revealing than if they had been written in the 
first place for foreign readers. 

A few quotations will indicate the avowed political and social purposes back 
of the youth movement and its careful organization. For example, V. Hanchin 
in his chapter on “The Communistic Education of Young Pioneers” writes: 

Whom shall we educate? Briefly, we shall educate Communists To train up a 
Communist means to train up a Leninist, one who is devoted to the cause of the working 
class, who is always ready to fight for this cause, and who knows the difficult path he 
must follow To train up a Communist means to train up a collectivist, an inter- 
nationalist, and a militant atheist We need such men, for they will not be help- 
less in the fight with nature and in the armed struggle with the bourgeoisie. Our third 
generation will face this task [pp. 31-35]. 


The methods to be employed in remaking Russian youth into Communists 
who will support and advance the revolution are indicated as “‘action” and “‘con- 
sciousness of action,”’ both in common work, that is, economic reconstruction, 
and in political education. Activity and initiative on the part of the children 
are the first principles in the organization of Pioneer groups. 

Indoctrination in Communist political philosophy and Communist morality 
is stressed as a vital aim in the development of the three youth organizations. 
Hanchin quotes Lenin as defining morality in the following terms: ‘Everything 
that contributes to the interests of the working class, from our point of view, is 
moral; everything that does not serve the interests of the workers is immoral” 
(p. 52). 

The formula is simplicity itself, and the method of training followed is that 
of active participation in carefully planned social and economic experiences with 
a view to achieving ultimate Soviet citizenship. The line of advancement from 
one organization to the next higher is clearly indicated until at age twenty- 
three the individual has been duly indoctrinated with Soviet philosophy, proper- 
ly trained in social and economic experiences, and tested as to complete loyalty. 
The candidate is then ready to become a full-fledged member of the Communist 
Party. 

We may violently disagree with the social, economic, and political theories ad- 
vanced in the various articles included in the book, but we cannot help admiring 
the thoroughgoing and highly competent way in which the Soviet officials are 
making use of the most approved methods of present-day psychology and 
pedagogy. Their problem is the conditioning of millions of youth to become the 
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type of citizens who will uphold and advance the communistic ideal of govern- 
ment. 

Substituting our own democratic philosophy and our own conception of the 
desirable types of character to be achieved, we might very well take a leaf from 
the Soviet book so far as the psychology and the methods of training and instruc- 
tion are concerned. The reader should not permit his lack of sympathy with 
the communistic ideals advocated to interfere with his grasp of the sound educa- 
tional principles which are set forth in this book. 


WILLIAM MarTIN PROCTOR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Concrete material on character education.—Heaton’s book! is a handbook of 
references, suggestions, and materials for teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
The contents are assembled from reports of actual school practice, and most of 
the curriculum units, activities, and suggested procedures have already been 
tried and found more or less satisfactory. 

The book is organized around the basic concepts of progressive education as 
applied to character education and as found in such recent books as the Tenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence. One such guiding principle 
is that character education is not something added to the curriculum in the form 
of lessons, lectures, demonstrations, or even extra-curriculum activities but 
rather consists in the way the school is organized, in the construction of the 
curriculum, in the methods of teaching, in the selection of teachers, and in the 
general tone or morale of the whole school. 

The first part is, accordingly, devoted to illustrations of how teachers may use 
the regular curriculum, whatever it may be, to secure character development. 
When, however, the objectives of character education are brought to definite 
awareness, there is always a tendency to shift the emphasis from traditional 
subject matter to life-situations. 

The author is apparently sympathetic to special character-building activities 
which are brought into the school by outside agencies. Yet these activities are 
not in themselves sufficient; they must be made an integral part of a larger plan. 
In Part II he presents samples of approaches and materials that seem to be 
especially rich in character values. 

Another section is devoted to extra-curriculum activities and shows how these 
may be organized to build the maximum character values. A section is also de- 
voted to individual guidance. 

While the book stands as one of the best collections of practical materials, it is 
open to criticism on two points. First, its organization is defective in that there 
is a great deal of overlapping and hence repetition of the same point in different 
sections. This overlapping is confusing to the reader who wants to know, for 


* Kenneth L. Heaton, The Character Emphasis in Education: A Collection of Ma- 
terials and Methods. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. x +416. $3.00. 
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example, what teaching methods are most favorable to character education. 
Second, the criteria for the selection of the materials, references, and practical 
suggestions are not always clear. In the early pages the reader gets the impres- 
sion that selections were made on the basis of certain fundamental principles, 
which are stated, but the principles are not consistently adhered to in the selec- 
tion of the practical suggestions. 

In spite of these defects, this book is exceedingly useful. The notion ex- 
pressed on page 15, that every teacher must work out his own method to suit his 
training, his temperament, and the practical problems facing him, that he can- 
not take over completely another teacher’s plan, is a good example of the hard 


common sense that characterizes the entire volume. 
Mark A. May 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Significant research within a preschool service trogram.—Within the past year, 
under grants from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, practically 
every state school system in the country has established nursery schools for 
needy children of prelegal school age. This event calls attention to the growing 
interest in child guidance. Recognition of the importance of these formative 
years on the balance and sanity of adult years has shown need for more intensive 
studies of predisposing factors of social adjustment and delinquency. 

The advent of the nursery school opens to the child a new world of social 
adjustments that supplements the environment of family influences. It also 
offers to trained students of child hygiene a laboratory setting favorable for the 
detection, the study, and the correction of behavior in parent and child. 

A recent volume? makes a contribution to the field of child hygiene. It is the 
outgrowth of the service and the research programs carried on by the Preschool 
Department of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research in four nursery 
schools and several preschool clinics. Part I, appearing also as a separate pub- 
lication,? presents the development of the department, service in nursery schools, 
service in clinics, and case summaries. Part II summarizes three research 
studies based on data obtained from the service programs discussed in Part I. 

The Preschool Branch, later changed to the Preschool Department, with 
headquarters in the Mary Crane Building of the Hull House group at Chicago, 
was established in response to the growing interest in the preschool age and to 
the requests for assistance in diagnosis of psychiatric and psychological prob- 
lems reported by an increasingly large number of nursery schools. The new de- 
partment devoted its efforts to service and research in the field of mental health 
carried on in nursery schools and clinical centers. 


1 Ethel Kawin, Children of Preschool Age: Studies in Socio-Economic Status, Social 
Adjustment, and Mental Ability, with Illustrative Cases. Behavior Research Fund 
Monographs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxvit+340. $3.50. 

2 Ethel Kawin, Problems of Preschool Age: Nine Case Studies. A Preprint of Part I 
from “Children of Preschool Age.” Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+96. $1.00. 
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Chapter ii presents the work of the department in four nursery schools: one 
at Hull House in the Chicago slums; another in Winnetka, a high-class residen- 
tial suburb; a third maintained as part of a model-housing project for negroes; 
and a fourth in the Franklin Public School. The department instituted periodic 
case conferences. To these, specialists from co-operating agencies brought data 
on the cases studied. These data related to the social and economic situation of 
the family, emotional relations of parents, and the child’s physical, mental, and 
personality makeup. Recommendations for each case were formulated, and re- 
sponsibility for carrying these out was assigned to the proper agency. 

Chapter iii summarizes service procedures in the clinics. This work was a co- 
operative enterprise initiated at the request of the Infant Welfare Society of 
Chicago and the United Charities. Under certain conditions cases involving 
psychological factors of personality or home environment were referred to the 
department’s clinic. 

Chapter iv analyzes seven representative case studies: problems of discipline, 
reading disability, feeding, health habits, mental precocity, mental retardation, 
and physical handicaps. 

Part II presents three research studies based on data obtained from the 
records of 635 preschool children known to the department through its service 
programs discussed in Part I. Statistical analysis of this sampling showed it to 
be fairly representative, although paternal occupations checked on the Sims 
Scale revealed the group at both extremities of the scale to be unduly large. The 
middle group was inadequately representative of the Chicago area. 

The first study concerns a comparative analysis of performance on the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale by children of high and low socio-economic status. Find- 
ings of the investigators, summarized by the author, indicate “a significant mass 
tendency for high I.Q.’s to be associated with superior economic and social 
status, and vice versa’”’ (p. 115). 

Children of the Mary Crane Nursery School and the Winnetka Public School 
Nursery yielded fairly homogeneous groups of high and low status. Both groups 
were tested on the Merrill-Palmer Scale, the Stanford-Binet test, and the non- 
verbal tests of the Merrill-Palmer Scale. The statistically significant difference 
found in favor of the Winnetka group on the Stanford-Binet test is diminished 
into insignificance on the Merrill-Palmer Scale, in which language is a less 
dominant element and “‘becomes still smaller when language tests are omitted” 
(p. 163). The results seem to support the theory that verbal and performance 
tests measure different functions. 

An important tendency is revealed in the fact that children from both groups 
are found in the highest as well as in the lowest percentile ranks, This finding 
implies the possibility that no prediction with regard to these two variables can 
be made in an individual case. Individual children may rise or fall below the 
expectations based on their socio-economic backgrounds. 

The second study deals with the problem of the possible relation between 
social behavior and nineteen other factors. Social adjustment was not found to 
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be conspicuously related to any single factor but appeared to be influenced by a 
group of factors including intelligence, paternal occupation, father-child rela- 
tion, and agreement of parents with regard to the child’s training. Taken to- 
gether, these factors give fair basis for prediction of social adjustment. 

The last study seeks to determine the adequacy of age norms of the Stanford- 
Binet and Merrill-Palmer Scales for children of preschool age. For 482 children 
with ages ranging from 37 to 78 months, the mean mental age on the former was 
found to be considerably higher than the mean chronological age at practically 
all preschool levels. The Merrill-Palmer Scale, while appearing to be better 
standardized as to age norms, discloses greater inconstancy on retests. The au- 
thor concludes that, ‘until further results from other research centers are avail- 
able, the constancy of the Merrill-Palmer Scale must remain an open question”’ 
(Pp. 323). 

The volume recommends itself to specialists of preschool guidance. Part I, 
especially the case summaries, might well serve as a textbook for students in 
training for work in the field of child welfare—in medicine, psychology, nutri- 
tion, social work, teaching, or parent education. Part II will be of interest to 
those concerned with the research and technical aspects of child development. 


KATHERINE L. MCLAUGHLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


A book on motion pictures for pupils—tThe directors of the Payne Fund of 
New York some time ago subsidized an extensive investigation of the effect of 
motion pictures on youth. The volume under review’ is one volume in the series 
resulting from this investigation. The aim of the author, as the title indicates, 
is to develop taste for better pictures through an understanding of what good 
pictures are and how they are made. The book is written especially for high- 
school pupils, and the author is to be commended for the simplicity and clarity 
of his style. 

The raison d’étre of the volume is set forth in the first chapter, where an 
analysis is made of appreciation and the theme is developed that appreciation is 
enhanced by a knowledge of the processes involved in the making of pictures. 
Following chapters deal with the things that make good pictures, such as the 
nature of the story, artistic direction and lighting, finished acting, and expert 
photography. A chapter covers each of these subjects. Good and poor examples 
of these factors are cited from pictures recently produced, and the suggestion 
is made that children see certain pictures a second time in order to focus their 
attention on excellence of direction or cleverness in the use of technical devices 
which make motion pictures satisfying and real. 


* Edgar Dale, How To Appreciate Motion Pictures: A Manual of Motion-Picture 
Criticism Prepared for High-School Students. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures 
and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xii+-244. $1.20. 
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The author states that the present superfluity of films is due to the public’s 
general lack of appreciation of the better pictures. About five hundred motion 
pictures are produced annually in the United States, exclusive of travelogues, 
comedies, and incidental subjects. Any picture with a moderately interesting 
theme will draw an audience large enough to make its production lucrative. 
Most pictures could, however, be remarkably improved. The author makes 
the following suggestions toward that end. More time should be given to the 
production of pictures of merit so that it would be possible to give greater care 
and artistic effort to the making of “sets.”’ Dale believes that the average week- 
ly attendance of seventy-seven million would not be decreased by the produc- 
tion of fewer pictures. Actors should have more time really to learn and to live 
their parts as in the case of the legitimate stage. Scenes should be refilmed as 
many times as is necessary. The author deplores the practice of creating “stars,” 
who are then given as many parts as they can perform during the period of their 
contracts, without regard to their personal qualifications for these parts. These 
objectionable practices will not be corrected until the public recognizes well- 
produced pictures and refuses to attend poor productions merely to pass the 
time. The author believes that persons should shop for motion pictures as judi- 
ciously as they shop for other things. 

In the discussion of sound and music Dale makes the statement that much of 
the sound accompaniment of pictures should be eliminated. He argues that 
human beings, because they are excessively stimulated, neglect sights and 
sounds in the environment. He therefore advocates the elimination from 
“talkies” of a great many of the accessory sounds and noises. This suggestion 
is psychologically unsound, since the tick of the clock not attended to is not the 
same experience as the absence of the tick. This recommendation seems to be 
inconsistent with the author’s previous argument that the motion pictures are 
unreal and unbelievable. 

The book could have been improved by an expansion of chapter xii, which 
treats the subject ‘“What Are Motion Pictures For?” The influence of motion 
pictures in the socialization of the individual might have constituted a chapter 
in itself. A more extended discussion of this subject would have made the vol- 
ume more usable in a course in general social science. In its present form, the 
book will be very useful in English classes in a discussion of the drama. 

Although the book is designed for use at the high-school level, its style and 
content make it usable in an adult-education program. The provocative ques- 
tions at the ends of chapters should be particularly valuable in discussion groups. 

While an understanding of the principles involved in the production of mo- 
tion pictures will certainly make for fuller appreciation of good pictures, it is 
probable that the present lack of good taste in these matters is due to funda- 
mental social forces, which must be changed before any real appreciation of the 
artistic can be developed in America on a large scale. 

E. J. McGratH 
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Motion pictures under the spotlight—To parents and teachers striving to pre- 
serve the purity of mind of their charges, the motion picture became a cause of 
alarm long before it became a subject of scientific research. Now that current 
interest has stimulated an active program of investigation, we may hope that 
our attitude toward the movies will be guided less by outraged aversion and 
more by an informed acquaintance with the facts. 

In the present volume! are summarized the round dozen of motion-picture 
studies which have been conducted under the Payne Fund during the past 
several years. Carried on by a distinguished group of psychologists and sociolo- 
gists, the Payne Fund investigations represent an attempt to probe the social 
and the educational influences of the commercial motion picture. Although pre- 
liminary in character, no one can maintain that the investigations have attacked 
the problem over too narrow a front. The intellectual effects of movies, their 
influence on social conduct and attitudes, and their effects on sleep and emo- 
tional expression have been investigated by numerous techniques and over an 
age range extending from early childhood through adolescence. 

In the section reported by Holaday and Stoddard the observation and reten- 
tion of motion-picture content was studied by testing equivalent groups before 
seeing a picture, immediately after the picture was shown, and at varying inter- 
vals thereafter. Memory for the factual content of motion pictures was shown 
to be surprisingly persistent. 

Children, even very young ones, can retain specific memories of a picture with a high 
degree of accuracy and completeness. The second-third grade group retained on the 
average nearly 60 per cent as much as the group of superior adults [p. 78]. 

Action was remembered best when it concerned activities such as sports, general 
action, crime, and fighting; when it had a high emotional appeal; and when it occurred 
in a familiar type of surrounding [p. 79]. 

Certain of these findings may prove to be of value to the fields of education and 
child welfare and to the motion-picture industry itself [p. 80]. 


The general summary given by Charters emphasizes the importance of mo- 
tion pictures in the recreational life of children; the average attendance is ap- 
proximately once a week. Motion pictures have a potentially powerful influ- 
ence on race prejudices and other social attitudes, as demonstrated by experi- 
mentation with the Thurstone attitude scales given before and after the showing 
of specific pictures. The emotional reactivity of children, as measured by the 
galvanometer, shows very wide individual differences; to scenes of conflict and 
danger younger children are more responsive than older children, but to love 
scenes the reverse is the case. Of course, much of this result would be expected 
on the basis of ordinary observation. Perhaps the chief contribution of the 
Payne Fund studies lies in the scientific detail of the findings and in the elabora- 


* W. W. Charters, Motion Pictures and Youth: A Summary, pp. viii++66. Combined 
with Perry W. Holaday and George D. Stoddard, Getting Ideas from the Movies, 
pp. viii-+-102. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures and Youth. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1933. $1.50. 
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tion of measurement techniques which can now be extended to numerous specific 
problems in the social psychology of the motion picture. In the interpretation of 
their results Charters and his associates have been guided by conservative cau- 
tion. Where they have found, for example, a relation between motion-picture 
attendance and delinquency, they have not immediately sought to infer the 
direction of causation. It is regrettable that writers who have attempted to 
popularize the Payne Fund studies have not, in all cases, maintained an equally 


objective attitude. 
Harop E. JONES 


INSTITUTE OF CHILD WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


A significant volume on the school library.—The most comprehensive treatment 
yet given the school library, its philosophy, its organization, and its techniques 
is to be found in Miss Fargo’s recently published revision of her earlier book on 
the subject.t The author’s extensive experience in school-library work, in re- 
search, and in teaching school-library administration particularly fits her for 
the preparation of this significant volume on an aspect of school. work which is 
coming to be recognized as essential to an effective educational program. 

The volume opens with a discussion of the philosophy and the objectives of 
the school library and then proceeds to a consideration of the library staff. The 
following chapters are entitled: “Management through Social Control,” ‘‘Read- 
ing as a School Library Project,” “Reference Work in the School Library,” 
“Teaching the Use of the Library,” “The Basic Book Collection,” “Miscel- 
laneous Printed Materials, Visual Aids, and Additional Book Collections,” 
“Housing and Equipping the School Library,” “Business Practice in the School 
Library,” “Technical and Mechanical Processes,” ‘Attendance and Circula- 
tion,” “The Administrative Program—General Problems,” “The Administra- 
tive Program—Special Problems.” 

This volume does not purpose to offer a complete library-training course in 
479 pages; it rather presupposes a technical library training and deals with 
specific problems related to the school library. It does not treat “chow to cata- 
logue or how to teach school, but rather, how to adapt cataloguing methods to 
the service of pupils and teachers, and how to mold educational techniques to 
library situations, or vice versa” (p. xi). 

Although the volume is primarily intended as a textbook for prospective 
school librarians, it has particular value (1) as a reference book for school 
librarians in service, (2) as a guide for the school administrator who is interested 
in making the library a vital factor in his school, and (3) as an aid to the teacher 
who wishes to make effective use of library materials in his teaching. 

The chapter entitled ‘‘Reading as a School Library Project’’ is indicative of 
the progressive attitude of the author. Approximately five pages are given over 


* Lucile F. Fargo, The Library in the School. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1933 (revised). Pp. xiv-+480. $3.00. 
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to a discussion of reading ability and scientific evidence regarding the teaching 
of reading. Although such a brief treatment of this vast subject can do little 
more than state the problem, Miss Fargo’s discussion of silent reading is a most 
significant indication of the active interest which the “new librarian” is taking 
in the rapidly developing body of scientific evidence relating to the reading 
problem. In discussing the stimulation of reading, the author stresses the im- 
portance of utilizing the results of investigations of children’s reading interests 
and habits; she then very rightly gives particular emphasis to the need for per- 
sonal and individualized reading guidance. 

The chapters on reference work and on teaching the use of the library should 
be of interest to teachers, for they point out fundamental relations which must 
exist between the library and the classroom. 

To treat the elementary-school library and the secondary-school library in a 
single unified volume is a difficult task. The objectives, the arrangement, the 
staff, and the methods of the elementary school and its library are quite differ- 
ent from those of the secondary school and its library. Therefore, the reader who 
is interested in the elementary school is disconcerted to find page after page de- 
voted to the secondary school, and vice versa. Practical considerations have 
undoubtedly made the one-volume treatment necessary, and the author has 
done the task commendably. She has given greater emphasis to the high-school 
library than to the elementary-school library; this emphasis is, of course, due to 
the more extensive development of libraries in the high schools of the nation. 

Miss Fargo’s comprehensive treatment of the school library is well suited to 
the school librarian who wishes stimulating suggestions to aid him in his work, 
to the teacher who wishes suggestions for making the most effective use of the 
library in his teaching, and to the administrator who wishes to know what the 


school library can be. 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 
STEPHENS COLLEGE, CoLumBra, Missouri 
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